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PREFACE. 



FOK a long time the little book which we now offer to tlie public 
lina been wanted in the library of the fashionaljle worWi ilie 
cnatoms, tie etiquette, tlio different obligations which Eociety im- 
poses npon tbose who live in lis midst, chango frequently, and 
altliongh tile general principles are fiiff same, although politeness 
and civility are of aD epoquea and times, nevertlieless there are 
few persona so entirely at home in all the forms that they do not 
on some occasion feel hesitation as to the proper manner of con- 
ducing themselres. 

Indeed, besides the broader and more essent al rules of r 1 te 
ness, tliere are certain conventionalities alojted by ^ood so ty 
which, sanctioned by custom and absolnte oW gat on cannot w II 
out some good reason, bo negJected by tl e truly p 1 to g nf le m 
or lady. Every day the question is ra sed whether s ch and 
such a, enatom is adopted, received, and pro| er tl ere w 11 eon 
Btantly arise a, doubt about tho details of some cp en o y tic 
proper hour for some entertainment, the true et q ette for r n o 
occasion. Al such a time, there is a regret felt Uiat tl ere is t 
at hand, in one's own Lbrary, a. safs gai le an ex ler er ced c 
EcUor, who will answer such questions, a trifling n appearance 
so impoi-lant in reality. 

A breach of etiquette, an involuntarily o nifision of some p mt 
of politeness, may often have a serious inflnence upon the f tu c 
of the perpetrator. None of llieao little drtji la a o t lesco nel 
they have each anJ cv^ry oi.o n value. 
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It is to meet the want already mentioned that this little volume 
has been prepared. It makos no claim to originality ; but its aim 
is to be perfectly veliable, English, French, and American authui - 
ities of weight liave been oonsulted, and nothing admitted that 
was not sanctioned, by experience and the customs of the best 
society. 

Books, it is very true, have been already written npon this sub- 
ject ; but they are for the moat part filled with useless details, and 
often do not contain what is of most importance. The aim of liic 
Editor of the present wort has been lo avoid both extremes, to 
select only what was useful, reliable, vid well estaWished, and to 
reject only what was ralueless or mere repetition. 

The subjects treated are all classed that they may have easy 
reference, and admit of consultation at a moment's notice. 

The Lttle boofe goes forth with one pretension only, one amhi- 
tion alone^to lie useful. 
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THE 

LAWS A^"D BY-LAWS 
OE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 



ETIQUETTE AND ITS USES. 

These are a great jaanj people, in otlier respects perfectly 
estimable (which makes the complaint against them the more 
grievous) who maintain that the laws of nature are the only laws 
o( binding force among the units which compose society. They 
iJo not assert their doctrine in so many words, but practically they 
avow it, and they are not slow to express their contempt for the 
" ridiculous etiquette " which is declared by their opponents to be 
essential to the well being of society. These people are probably 
a law to themselves in snch matters ; they obey in their rules of 
conduct those instincts of propriety and good manners which 
were implanted in them at their birth, and cultivated probably by 
their education, and therefore they have small need to study 
especially how to conduct themselves in their intercourse with 
society. In such cases, their opposition to a vreitten code of man- 
mers is rather an affair of theory than of practice, and it seems 
rather absurd that they should ho emphatically denounce the system 
which they themselves, by example rather than precept, thoroughly 
carry out. They would be prohably as averse to committing any 
act of rudeness, or any breach of politeness as the warmest admirer 
of the primitive life of the Indian would be to living himself in a 
dirty lent, and eating Ula food, half cooked, on a forked-stick over 
a camp 6re. For such people this little code of the " Laivs and 
Bj'-Lawa of American Society " is not written. 

There are others who are equally fierce in the 
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8 ETIQCBTTE AND ITS USES. 

the ridiculous etiquette above mentioned, but who hare not the 
samo uatural excuse for being bo. These are the rudo, rough 
natures, whom no amount of social rubbing, or intercourBe with 
the most refined would polish, though the professors of the art of 
good breeding polished never so wisely. They act in their rul^ 
of conduct on a principle wholly selfish, making their own ease and 
comfort the flrat, if not indeed the sole aim, regardless entjrely of 
the amount of inconvenience or discomfort they may occasion to 
others. They are obliged to cry down; for more consistency's sake, 
the system which condemns their own course of action, and which 
gives certain laws for governing the conduct, and certain other laws 
prohibiting many of the acts of rudeness which they Qnd so agree- 
able, but which others may reasonably object to as ofFensiva, Such 
persons, too, will of course freely express their opinion, yet their 
denunciations will probably produce an exactly opposite effect to 
the one they intend, their own conduct proving the pernicious in- 
fluence of their theory. Their abuse will be, not the expres- 
sion, half in badinage, of minds protesting by anticipation against 
the abase of forms and ceremonies ; but the ignorant invective of 
coarse-minded people ag^nst a principle that would tame them, 
and mould them into a more agreeable presence. They exclaim 
loudly against wliat they personally dislike, however beneficial it 
may be either to themselves or others. For them this lilUe book of 
the " Laws and By-Laws of American Society " is not written. 

Besides the two classes already mentioned, there is another es- 
ceedingly large class of society, which, far from bf ing boorish by 
nature, yet from circumstaiicea lacks the cultivation which alono 
will bring the conduct into Euch training as will fit it practically 
for exhibition in society. To the persons comprising this class, it 
is not only a sonrce of regret, but of absolute pain, to be ignorant 
of the rnles which make society cohere, which mark out the func- 
tions and duties of the various members which comprise it, and 
which guard alike against annoyances from the impertinent, and 
intrusimis by the ill-bred, promoting by organized methods tie 
formation of desirable acquaintanceship and pleasant friendships, 
which otherwise might never take place. Isolation from society, 
the want of proj^r instractlon, the ill efiect of bad example, the 
advice of the prejudiced, the association with the low-bred, and a 
hundred other causes, may conspire to prevent that intunacy with 
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the cardinal rules of good behavior, which decorum and good 
breeding have dictated for the better guidance of the community. 
It is for such persons, and for the many others who, though not 
unacquainted with the principles which should guide them in their 
conduct, are yet often at fault upon questions of detail, and eome- 
limes commit errors, wtiich are the more excusable that absolute 
rules, deduced from precedent and established by practice alone 
could set fchem right, that this code of Modem Etiquette has been 
prepared. To them it is offered es supplying a need which it is 
their misfortune, rather than their fault, to experience, in the hope 
that it will be found to cnntam a complete guide for them in the 
open patlis and by-paths loo of good sodety. 

Before begmning to lay down the rules and ordinances of Eti- 
quette, it will be well to say a few words upon Etiquette itself. 

Etiquette is, in point of fact, nothing more nor less than the 
law, written and unwritten, which regulates the society of civilized 
people, distinguishing them from the communities of barbarous 
tribes, whose lives are hard and their manner' st 11 harder It is 
to a well disciplined and refined mmd the fundamental principle 
of action in all intercourse with society ind tbe\ are inttrested in 
maintaining it in its inl«grity and hound to heed and ohej it« 
simplest aa well as more formal precei)ts The real law giver la 
the general convenience, speaking w th authoritj and the eiperi 
ence of many years; and it wiil be found that even in thtse 
cases, where the meaning of its rule^ may he sc mewhat obscure 
at first sight, there is an underljmg leaaon for the reguUtion laid 

Etiquette, like every other human institution, is of course liable 
to abuse i it may bo transformed from a convienent and wholesome 
means of producing universal comfort into an iuconvienent and 
burdensome restraint upon freedom and ease. It may become the 
first consideration, instead of 'more properly the second, as is often 
the ca«e with the instrumental accompaniment to a song, and then it 
becomes, as does the accompaniment, an intolerable nuisance. The 
mere form, over-riding and hiding the spirit which should control, 
and guide it ; an entirely artificial slate of things, taking fie place 
of the natural, must inevitably produce discomfort and extravagance 
of behavior. Nature is thus made the slave of Art, instead of Art 
taking its proper place as the handmaid to Nature. 
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Etiquette, to be perfect, therefore, must belike aperfeirtly flltlng 
gartnent, which, beautifying and adorning the parson, must yet 
never cramp or restrdo perfect freedom of movement. Any visible 
restraint will mar its pace, as a wrinkle will mar the pure outline 
of the gaiToent. 

M t pp pie hare beard of the gentleman (1) who was perfect in 
1 k wl dge of the laws of etiqaette, and who, seeing a man 
d mg took off his coat and was about to plunge into the wat«r 
t him, when be suddenly remembered that he had neicr 

bee t duced to the struggling victim, and resum u 1 coat 
t a in lly proceeded upon his way. 

N t 1 ss absurd are a thousand instancea where a eo-ard for 
formal mannerism takes the place of the easy grace fhit s Ihe 
mark of true politeness, which being well acquired and hab tual 
is never obtrusivB or offensively prominent. Too rig 1 an obse 
ance of tlie laws of etiquette mates them an absu d y a d a 



But, because the laiva of etiquette may be male e t a t 
under injudicious management, it does not follow tiiat the h ul 1 
be disregarded or in any way set aside. The abuse f tl a no 
argument agauist them, any more than gluttony is any reason for 
starvation. It is not the food that is in fault, but the excess of Uie 
person partakmg of it. The fault must be laid wholly and solely 
at the door of those who misunderstand the use and intention of 
really sound and escellent precepts. The estravi^ance of an over- 
display of etiquette is really only another form of innate vulgarity, 
although there are instancea which may be drawn from the side of 
over refinement, from the history of people and societies, who be- 
come extrava'ant in their devotion to wliat they deem good breed- 
ing, simply because, like the stars tliat looked down upon Molly 
Bawp, " they'd nolhing else to do," 

Theie are to be found, even in grave history — amidtlie records 
of war, treaties, conquests, administrations and revolutions — ac- 
counts given in eqnally grave langu^e of deep questions of eti- 
quette which seem to have been debated and settled with as much 
care and energy as the most serious queations of state af&irs. 
Cases of this sort are announced and welt founded. Whoever likes 
to c the extent to which attention was given to the subject ran 
seek iiirtancKS ui the memoirs of public characters who lived in 
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the seventeonth centnry, in the diaries of miiiuto detailers like tho 
Duko de St. Simon, Page to His Most Chiistiaa Majesty, Louia 
tba Fourteentlii lite Sir Jolin Finett, Misiar of Ceremonies to . 
Chnrlos tlie First, and in tlio domestic liistories of tlie courtiers and 
grandees of the Spanish and Venetian courts. 

Fortunately, tlie time haa gone by when nice questions ahout 
trifling points of etiquette served to light the flame of civil war, as 
once they did in France, and to set the whole of the upper class in 
a kingdom in arms. We owe this, perhaps, as much to the general 
increase of dvilization aa to the working of ajiy particular sot of 
rules or system. But the principle which actuated Ihe French 
nobility, at the t;ma olladed to, is an inherent one in the human 
mind, and would he likely to repeat itielf in some shape or another, ■ 
not so violently perliaps, hut stUl to repeat itself, were it not kept in 
check by the known laws of society. 

Mr. Buckle tclb us that as Jate as the reign of Louis ihe Fonr- 
teenth, the right to sit in the presence of the French king " was 
considered to be a matter of such gravity that in comparison with 
it a mere straggle for liberty faded into insignificance," There 
was a perpetual striving which should be accounted greatest. Ac- 
cording to the old code of etiqaette, a diike's wife might sit in the 
French queen's presence, but no one under that rank could do so. 
A combination of marqmses, counts, and otlier nobles was formed, 
and wrung from the hand of Louis the Fourteenth, this concession 
tliat the ladies of the house of Bouillon might sit in the presence 
of the queen. But tliia was fuel to the Bre of the combined noble- 
men's anger; two hostile parties were formed, and the question of 
etiquette waa nearly being decided by the sword. It required all 
the tact and statesmanship of MsKarin to prevent this, and in the 
end the right was conceded to three of the most distinguished 
ladies of the lower aristocracy, to ait down in the presence of the 
cueen. Upon this, the superior nobility summoned their adherenta 
to Paris, and really a severe straggle followed, which ended in the 
lost mentioned concession being revoknd; and so great was the 
importance attached to the revocation that nothing would satisfy 
the nobles short of tlie public withdrawal being drawn up in a 
state paper, signed by tho queen's regent, countersigned by the 
four secretariea of state, and conveyed U> the assembly of nobles 
by I'jii:' marshals of FrEnco. 
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The French memoirs of this period (the aeventeenth century) 
abound with references to just such questions of court etiquette ; 
who might use an arm-chair at court; who was to be invited to the 
royal dinner] who might bo liissed by the queen ; Trhat degree of 
nobility entitled a man to be driven to the Louvre in a coach ; 
whether all dukes were equal, or -whether, as some thought, the 
Poke de Bouillon, having once possessed the Eovereignty of Sedan, 
was superior to the Duke de la Kochefoucauld, who had never poe- 
sessed any sovereignty at all ; who should give tlie king his napkin 
at dinner, and who might have the honor of assisting at the toilet 
of the queen The question whether the Duke de Beaufort ought 
or ought not to enter the conned chamber before the Duke de 
Semours, and w hether, being Ihere, he ought or ought not to sit 
above him, caused a violent quarrel between the two dakes in 
1652. a quarrel iihieh, of course, ended in a duel, and the death 
of the Duke de Nemours The equally grave question, whether a 
duke should sign before a marshal yKis violently disputed between 
the Duke de Rohan and one of the marshals of Henry the Fourth, 
and the king Was obliged to interfere ill the matter.' 

These, of course, are but so many instances of the principle of 
etiquette carried to an extravagant length, and simply prove the 
danger there is in allowing things of less importance to supersede 
or take the precedence of those of greater weight. They serve to 
explain, and in some measure to excuse the denunciatory expres- 
sions which many thoronghly well-bred people use against eti- 
quette, such expressions being, as before auggestod, merely pro- 
tests uttered in anticipatjon of a repetition of the absurdity which 
over-attention to ceremonies ia liable to introduce. 

But SQch cases are really no argument ag^nst etiquett* itself, 
without deference to which it would be impossible to live in any- 
thing like ft-eedom from annoyance from persons naturally im- 
pertinent, or in the full enjoyment of that social liberty which 
every one has a right to expect. 

Good breeding is, as Lord Chesterfield well says, " the result of 
much good sense, some good nature, and a Lttle self-denial for the 
sate of others, and with a Tiew to obtain the same indulgence 
from them." lord Bacon, in his admirable essay on Ceremonies, 

" Not to use ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to use them 
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again, and so diminishetii respect to himself; especially they lio 
not to be omitted to strangers and formal natures ; but the dwell- 
ing upon them, and exalting them above the moon is not only 
tedious, but doth diminish the faith and credit of him that 
speaks." 

To quofo again from Lord CheeterGeld, who saya : 

" Good sense and good nature suggest civility in general ; hut in 
good breeding there are a thousand little delicacies which arc 
establisbed only by custom." 

It is precisely these " little delicacies " which constitute the dif- 
ference between politeness and etiquett*. Politeness is tliat inborn 
regard for others which may dwell in the heart of the most ignor- 
ant boor, but etiquette is a code of outward laws which must be 
learned by the resident in good society, either from ohserration or 
the iustruetion of others. 

It is a poor argument used against etiquette that it is not truth- 
ful, and tliat uncouth manners are more frank and sincere than 
polished and refined ones. la trulh then a hedgehog, aliv^j 
bristling and offensive. Cannot trufh be spoken in courteous ac'- 
cents from a kind, gentle impulse, as well as blurted out rudely 
and giving pain and mortidcation % It is true that roughness and 
sincerity often abide together, but would it destroy tlie honesty lo 
polish away the roughness 1 

Etiquette, it is sometimes urged, is used to cloak what is hollow, 
unmeaning and false, yet may it not also drape gracefully what is 
true, sincere and important t 

True politeness must come from the heart, from an unselfish 
desire to please others and contribi^ to Uieir happiness ; when 
upon this natural impulse is placed the polish of a complete and 
thorough knowledge of the laws of etiquette, the manners must be 
I>erfect and graceful. 

Etiquette added to natural politoness is as a beautiful jewel upon 
a tasteful dress. Rusbin thus defines a gentleman : 

" A gentleman's first character is that firmness of structure in the 
body which renders it capable of the most delicate sensation, and 
of that ttrunture in the mind vhich renders it mp/iile of tlie niorf delieals 
tyispathief — one may say simply fineness of nature. This is, of 
course, compatible with heroic bodily strength and mental firm- 
ness ; in fact, heroic strength is not conceivable without Furh 
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delicacy. Elepliantine Btrength may drive its way throngh a i.j"pe.1, 
aod feel no touch of tlie boughs, bat tbe wliite skin of Homer J 
Atridea would have felt a bent rose leaf, yet subdue Jta feelings in 
glow of battle, and behave itself like iron. I do not mean to call 
an elephant a vulgar ^limal ; but if you think about him carefully, 
you will find that his non-Tulgarity eonsista in such gentlenesa os 
is possible to elephantine nature ; not in hia insensitive hide, nor 
in his clumsy foot, but in the way he will lift his foot if a child lies 
in his way; and in his sensitive trunk, and still more . sensitive 
mmd, and capability of pique on points of honor 

" Hence it will follow, that one of the probable signs of high breed- 
ing in men generally will be their kindness and mercifulneKS ; 
these always indicating more or less firmness of make in the 
mind 

Undoubtedly the first law of good breeding is unselfishness, that 
thorough forgetfulness of one's own vi-aiita and comforts, and 
thoughtfulness for the happiness and ease of others, which is the 
Christian genOeman's rule of life; which makes him jield the easy 
chair to another older and weaker than himself, and nl upon a 
narrow bench, or perhaps stand up ; which selects for another the 
choicest portions of the dishes upon the table, aud uncomplain- 
ingly dines off what is left ; which hears with smilmg interest (he 
well worn anecdotes of the veteran story-teller ; whi'-h gently lifts 
the httle child, who has Men, and comforts the sobbing grief and 
terror ; which never forgets to endeavor to please others, and seems, 
at least, pleased with all efforts made ia entertain himself. Place 
the code of politeness beside that of vulgarity and see if the one 
does not contain all virtue, the other vice. Is not good temper 
virtuona and polite, bad temper vicious wd vulgar 1 Is not self- 
denial virtuous and polite, selfishness vicious and vulgar 1 Is not 
truth virtuona and polite, scandal vicious and vulgar 1 Take every 
principle in the conventional code of the perfectly well-bred, and 
EO define it, and not a virtue is rude. 

True etiquette, as we have said before, is not politeness, yet it is 
founded upon the same basis. An English author says ; 

" Etiquette may be defined as the minor morality of life. No 
obfiervBOces, however minute, that tend to spare the feelings of 
others, can be classed under the head of trivaiitios ; and politeness, 
which is but aiiofhe;- name for general amiability, will oil tlie 
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creaking wheels of life more effectually tliftti any of those iinguoi its 
BuppLed by mere wealth or station." 

To be truly pol(t«, one must be at once good, just imd gener- 
oxis, lias been well said bj a modem French writer. 

"True politeness is the outward Tieible sign of those inward 
spiritual graces called modesty, uuselfishneen, generosity. Tho 
a gentleman are the index of his soul. Bis speech is 
t, because his life is pure ; liis thoughts are direct, because 
bis actions are upright ; his bearing is gentle, because his blood, 
and his impulses, and his trdning are gentle also. A true gentle- 
man is entirely free from every kind of pretcncn. He avoids 
homage, instead of exacting it. Mere ceremonies have no altrac- 
tiona tor him. He seeks not only to say civil things, but to do 
them. His hospitality, though hearty and sincere, will be Ktrictly 
regolatod by his means. His friends will he chosen for their good 
qualities and good manners ; his servajita for their thoughtfulness 
and honesty ; his occupations for their usefulness, or their grace- 
fulness, or their elevating tendencea, whether moral, or mental, or 
political. And so we come round again U> our first masims, i. e., 
that ' good manners are the kindly fruit of a refined nature.' 

" And if this be true of mankind, how still more true is it of 
womankind I Granted that truthfulness, graeefuhiess, conaiderate- 
ness, unselfishness, are essential to Ihe breeding of a ti'ue gentle- 
man, bow infinitely essential must they be to the breeding of a 
true lady 1 That het tact should be even readier, her sympathies 
even tenderer, her instinct even finer than those of the man, seems 
only fit and natursL In her polltenesa, prevoyanoe, and all the minor 
observances of etiquette, are absolutely indispensable. Sbo must 
be even more apon her guard tlian a man in all those niceties of 
speech, look and manner, which are the special and in dispeii sa- 
ble credentials of good breeding. Every little drawing-room cere- 
monial, all the lavs of society, the whole etiquette of hospitality 
must be familiar to her. And even in these points, artificial iJiougli 
they be, her best guide after all, is that kindness 6f heart which 
gives honor where honor is due, and which is ever anxious to spare 
the feelings and prejudices of others. 

" Every mistress of a house, be it remembered, is a minor sover- 
eign, upon whose bounty the comfort, ai.d happiness, and refine- 
ment of her littio court depends. She must take especial care tliiit 
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her Bervanta are capable, well trtuned aDd reliaHe, and that lier 
domestic arrangements are carried on as noiselessly and easily aa 
if by machinery. la awell ordered house the machinery is aJwayR 
in order, and always worts out of sight. No well-bred woman 
talks of her aerranis, of her dinner arrangemeata, or the oSkirs of 
her nursery Oco feels these matters to be under her mrveillame, 
and that fact alone is aguarantee of their good man^cement. The 
amusements and comforts of her guesls are provided for without 
discussion or comment; and whatever goes wrong is studiously 
withheld from the conversation of the drawing-room. And let 
no lady, however young, however beautiful, however gifted, for 
one moment imagine that the management of her house can be 
neglected with impunity. If she is ri.-h enough to provide an 
effl'cient housekeeper, weU and good ; but, even so, tlie final re- 
sponsibihty must still rest upon her, and her alone. Ko tastea, no 
pleasures must stand in the way of this important duty ; and even 
if that duty should at first seem irkEome, the fulfilhnent of it is sure 
to bring its own reward. 

" The very atmosphere of the house proclaims the mistress. The 
servants wear a cheerful air, and meet you with candid and friend- 
ly faces ; the rooms are tastefully furnished ; an irreproachable 
cleanliness and neatne^ reign around. The unexpected guest 
finds an orderly table and an unembarrassed welcome. In such a 
house, scandal finds no favor, and conversation never degenerates 
into gossip. In such a home, peace and plenty and goodwiU are 
permanent household gods." 

The most perfect law of politeness, the safest anil surest guide in 
aJl that pertains to the true definition of a gentleman or lady is, 
after all, the Christian rule — 

•■ Do unto otlien aa you would others eliould do unlo Ton." 

No one with this for a guide can ever fdl in true, genuine pilU- 
nesa, and that politeness will soon lead him to leam and remember 
all the prev^ing ruiea of establislied etiqudic. 
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INTEODUCTIONS, 

I Nbveb introdace people to each other unless ynu are surp the 

I accjualntance bo commenced will be mutually agreeable. 

'• A person who, from youth, social position or any other cause, 

I stands in the inferior position of the twopersons to bo introduced to 

; each other, must be introduced to the superior. A geuflemau is 

i always to be introduced to a bdy, never a lady to a gentleman 

I At a ball, it is the part of the host and hostess to make introduc- 

I tions amongst the gu^ts ; but gueata may with perfect propnety 

. introduce friends to each other. Gentlemen must never introduce 

i friends to ladies, without first obtaining special permission to do 

i BO, and this permission should be altvays granted, unless there is a 

; very strong reason for the refusal. The French, and in a great 

i measure the English, dispense with introductions at a private ball. 

. It is taken for granted that the hostess has invited to her ball only 

such people as are fit to be mutually acquainted, and the fact that 

i they have been invited to meet each other is a sufQoieut warrant 

for self-introduction. This practice sares a great deal of trouble, 

but it applies only to balls in private bouses. At aiiy public ball, 

partners must be introduced to each other ; indeed it is belier for 

ladies at such entertainments, to dance only with the gentlemen of 

their own party, or with whom they had a previous acquaintance. 

Special introductions may, however, be made with propriety by 

the master ot ceremonies. 

When introducing two gentlemen, look first to the elder, or, if 
there is any difference in social standing, to the superior, and with 
a slight bow say to him : "Allow me to introduce my friend, Mr. 
Jones, to you ;" then turning to your friend, repeat his name, and 
follow it by that of the gentleman to whom he is introduced, thus : 
" Mr. Smith, allow me to introduce my friend, Mr. Jones, to you — 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith." In introducing a gentleman to a lady, 
V slightly to the latter, saying, " Miss , allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. ; Mr. , (bowing tn biml Mtsr — ." 

When several persons are introdnced to one, it is Esifficicnt to 
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name the single icdiyidual once, repeating all tha names of the 
others, thus ; " Mr. JohnaoD, allow me to introduce Mr. and Mrs. 
James, Miss Smithaon, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Johnson," bowing sUghtly 
to each when name* 

Shaking bands after an introduclJon has taken place is merely 
optional, not necessary ; and is forbidden to an nnmarried lady to 
whom a gentleiaan ia introduced. A bow is all that etiquette re- 
quires. In introducing joujig persons to elder oaea of good social 
standing, it is often a kindly act of encouragement for the latter to 
shake hands, with a few cordial words. 

It is not necessary to introduce people who meet at your house 
on morning calls, though it may be done with propiiety if the in- 
troduction has been previously ascertained to be mutually pleas- 
It is optional after such an introduction, with the parties iutro- 
duoed to continue or drop the acqudntaiice so formed. Without 
a fomlal introduction, the merely meeting at the house of a mutual 
friend, does not warrant any future recognition. It rests, however, 
after an introduction with the lady, if between lady and gentleman, 
with the married or elder lady, if between lady and lady, and witii 
the elder, if between gentlemen, to continue or drop the acquamt- 

"^Qentlemen who meet at the house or rooms of a mutual friend 
are not obliged to recognize one another if they meet agam else- 
where. There is no rule forbidding their doing so, it agreeable to 
both parties, but there is no requiremeutof etiquette obliging them 
to appear as if they had even met before. 

A lady is not obliged to afterwards recognize a partner with 
whom she may have danced at a balL It is entirely optional with 
her to do so or not ; and if she has danced several times with tte 
gentlemen, it will be a question between her and her conscience 
bow far she may consider herself justified in passing by without 
notice one who has extended to her so much courtesy at a balL 
Etiquette, however, does not require even the slightest recogm- 

■When strangers in a city are mtroduced to residents it is cus- 
tomary to name the place from which they come, thus : " Allow 
me tft introduce to vnu my friend Mr. Schmidt, from Germany- 
Mr. Schmidt, Mr. Popking;" or if introducing a traveller, "Allow 
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me to introduce my friand Mr. Robinson, lately returned from 
^gypt-" A pleasant opening is thus offered for conversation, aud 
a foreigner may liavo the pleasure of a. salutation in his own 
lansuage. 

An important duty in introducing friends ii to pronounce tlie 
naino of each party dearly and distinctly, tliat no error or necessity 
for repetition may occur. 

It is often a positive liindnesa to take advantage of the etiquette 
which dispenses with introductions at morning calls. Many a 
witty, talented person has had a stupid bore puraue him upon 
sttch an introduction, and even the one necessary conversation fol- 
lowing an introduction is a panful effort, owing to the entire un- 
congeniality of the parties introduced. 

A friend visiting at your house must ho introduced to all callers, 
who are bound to continne the acquaintance as long as the friend 
is yonr guest. So, if when calling upon a friend, you are intro- 
duced to a visitor, you are hound to extend all courtesies and at- 
tentions which you would dosire paid to your visitors in similar 



Introductions, given at a party to a stranger vieitinn in a 
city, must be followed by recognition as long as the visit con- 

If, when walking with one friend, you sliould meet another, it U 
not neesssary to introduce them ; indeed, you should not do so 
without special reason for it. Never, even after an introduction, 
start a long conversation, unless all continue the walk in the samo 
direction. 

Should you, when walking with a friend, meet a lady who desires 
to speak to you, your friend must stop with you, yet an intro- 
duction nnder such circumstances does not exact any future 



Sisters, brothers or other relatives may always be introduced to 
ftiends when met casually. 

If friends meet at public ptoces of amtisement and are accom- 
panied by strangers, introductions are not required by etiquette, 
and if made do not oblige any future acquaintance. 

It is not necessary to have an introduction in order to pay your 
respects to the President of the United States, excepting that of 
.V . , . 'isatlhe receptions. Ho will receive your 
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card and present you. For a, private interview it is better to be 
introduced by a Senator or a member of the House of Eepreeenta- 

In Tisiting foreign conrts, introductions arc more a matter of 
ceremony than in this country. If you wisli to obtain an intro- 
duction to the Emperor of France, you must address your request 
to the Grand Chamberlain, wliich may be done personally or by 

Your statement that you are an American citizen, and a reference 
to the American Consul will procure you an interview. Punctu- 
ality to the hour appointed for the interview is essential, and ladies 
present themselves in full dress ; gentlemen in a dress suit of black, 
ivhite vest, gloves and neck-tie. 

The ceremony of presentation will be explained before you are 
presented. 

In the English court, tbe ladies must be presented by a lady ; 
gentlemen by a gentleman. Strangers must have credentials from 
the Consul before they can be introduced. 

If at a dinner, a hall, or upon any occasion you are introduced, 
at a friend's house, to one with whom you are not on good terms, 
thongh it be your bitter^t enemy, etiquette requires you to salute 
hun or her courteously, and make no sign of resentment whilst 
nuder your friend's roof. 

If you are introduced as a petitioner to any one in authority, 
that introduction does not authoriite you in claiming an acquaint- 
ance afterwards. 

Never introduce persons who may be related to you, without 
calling tlieir full name. It is done very often, even amongst well- 
bred people, from thoughtfulness, as, " Mrs. James, allow me to 
introduce my cousin Frank; Frank, Mrs. James," and poor Mrs. 
James ia left entirely ignorant of cousin Frank's name. The proper 
way is to name the relationship and also the surname of the rela- 
tive. If you introduce a brother or sister even, marriage may have 
changed the name of one. You should say : " Mrs. James, allow 
me to introduce to you my sister. Miss Curtis; Miss Curtis, 
Mrs. JameB." 

If you are introduced to the relative of a frienit, etiquette re- 
quires you to consider that relative an acquaintance, unless there 
is some special reason to the contrary. 
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It is best, to avoid introductions in a public conveyance, as few 
people like to have tlieir names called out in enctl places. If aucli 
introductiona are made, however, it should be done as quietly aa 
possible. 

To introduce to a friend a person who is in any way objec- 
tionable, ia an insult which fully justices a witbdrawal of friend- 

A gentleman should alivaya raise hia hat, if introduced in the 
Street, to either lady or gentleman. 

If introducing a foreigner or a gentlemaJi In this country, whose 
position gives him an honorary title, always give tbe title. Thus, 
If a member of Congress, meeting a German bavon at your house, 
you inti'oduce ihem, you Bay ; " Mr. Somers, allow me to intro- 
duce to you my friend, the Baron von Schmidt; Barqa von 
Schmidt, the Honorable Mr. Somers." 



LETTEES OF INTEODUCTION". 

Lbttebs of introduction should never bo given, except to per- 
sons well imown to tbe person introducing them, and addiesaed to 
those only who have a long-standing friendship for the writer. 
Amongst persons but slightly acquainted, such letters are not only 
foolish but positively dangerous, as you may thus give your coun- 
tenance to those who will take advantage of your carelessness to 
bring you into mortifying, if not disgraceful positions. 

Even amongst friends of long standing they should be given very 
cautiously and sparingly, as it is a great responsibility to send to 
your friend a visitor who may prove disagreeable, and yon have 
no right whataver to coll upon comparative strangers to extend 
hospitality ot courtesy to your friends. 

Letters of Introduction should always be as short and concise as 
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possible. If you viish to send any information fc) your friends 
Bboat their visitor, send it in a separate letter by mail. 

The utmost brevity is of importance in the letter of introduc- 
tion, as it is usually read in tiie presence of the party introduced, 
and the pause must necesaarily be awkward. You may in a letter 
of introduction use a few words of warm, cordial feeling toward 
your friend, but praise of any kind is in as bad taste as it would be 
at a personal introduction. 

This rule, however, does not apply to letters introducing ap- 
plicants for ihvor, office or position, which latter come more 
strictly under the head of letters of recommendation than merely 
letters of introduction. 

Letters of introduction must be left unsealed invariably ; they 
should be folded and addressed like any other letter, but it is a 
gross breach of etiquette to prevent the bearer from reading what 
you may have said of him to your friead. It is optional witli the 
bearer to seal such letters before delivery, but it is customary to 
leave them open. 

A letter of introduction should not, unless circumstances make 
it aiwolutely unavoidable, be delivered in person. It should be 
sent, with the card of tlie person introduced, to the person to whom 
it is addressed, by a servant. The person receivinit it should then 
call at once or send a written invitation to his house, and the person 
introduced may then call in person. If. however, the stay in ttie 
city is very short, these formalities must be omitted, and the 
person introduced call in person, sending in his letter and card by 
a servant. 

Business letters of introduction should mention the errand and 
business of the party introduced, and if your own acquaintance is of 
recent date, mention by whom your were yourself introduced. 

Letters introducing professional artists may contain a few words 
expressive of the pleasure conferred by the talent or skill of ihe 
person introduced. 

Letters of introduction soliciting favors should be but seldom 
given, and never unless the claims upon bolh parties interested are 
very strong. 

There is no Tula of etiquette prescribing the eiact amount of 
attention rei^nired to be shown to the bearer of a letter of it'^'^ 
duction by tlio person to whom it 
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A tliousand ^^i^cum3Ullcea of time, place, position, leisure and 
disposition of the parties must control this, but aa a rule, the most 
geaerona hospitality and courtesy it is possible to give, should be 
extended t« your friend's fiiead. It is a compliment to both a\o 
bearar and the writer of the letter. La Fontaine says : " A letter 
of introduction ia a draft at sight, and you must cash it." It might 
be added, "You tamt cash it in fuU, never allowing the courtesy 
exchange to be against the presenter of the draft." 

Letters of introduction should bear upon the envelope the name 
and address of the party introduced, written in the left hand cor- 
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Letters of introduction to and from business men, for busiuesa 
purposes, may be delivered by the bearerj in person, and etiqucLti! 
does not require the receiver to entertain the person introduced aa 
the private friend of the writer. Good nature and native courtesy 
would suggest some attentions, which could be increased accord- 
ing to tbe pleasure conferred or received, but it is entirely op- 
letters of hitrodoction are very useful to travellers, or those 
about to change their place of residence ; care, however, should be 
eapaoialiy taken in the latter case to present persons to each otiior 
only, who will prove mutually agreeable, as it ia surely no friendly 
act to force upon your friends a life-long acqu^ntanoe, perhaps 
with uncongenial persons. 

A fonn is given for an ordinary letter of introduction, to be va- 
ried according to circumstances, always bearing in mind that brev- 
ity is essential, long acquaintance necessary, and soma claim on 
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" Dear Sir .-—Allow me to introdnce to you my friend, Mr. Loying, who 
will make a trief visit to your oitj-. Any attentinn you may be able to show 

■'E.B. Lions." 
(To bo dirseWd} " Jaiikb "Wilcoi, Bso. , 

" No. 204 — Street, 

'■ WB8luflKton,I>.C. 
'■introducing F. Q. Loving, Esq., of Hew York." 

Ill receiving such a letter, bear in mind the conrtesy extended is 
really a compliment foliie writer of flie letter, and Kuch hospitality 
and courtesy ag yoa extend you are entitled to claim again for your 
own friends at some future time. If you are in a position to do so, 
you should follow your first call by an invitation to dinner, or to 
meet friends in the evening, and if the new comer is a stranger in 
the city, s»lect such friends to meet him or lier, as will prove agree- 
able and valuable acquaintances. If your ore a bachelor or board- 
ing, and cannot extend the hospitalitiea of a home, offer your 
services aa guide to points of interest in tlie city, places of public 
amusemout, in short, eitend any courtesy your purse or leisure 
tiine will warrant. 

It is contraiy to etiquette for the bearer of a latter of introduc- 
tion to visit too frequently the house to wbioll bo liaa jiif.t boon 
introduced. The fact that Mr. Smith is your only friend in town, 
and has been cordial in hia invitations to "make his house your 
home," does not justify yon inpullin; 
door-bell, or presenting yourself at 
Smith's drawing-room. 

In travelling abroad it is impossible to 
introduction. They take up but little re 
value when you find yourself " a stranger 
not be over-estimated. 



)o many letters of 
a trunk, but their 
.ranae knd," can- 
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SALUTES AND SALUTATIONS. 

Ih thia country men do not embrace eacli other, nor do they es- 
chiiige kisses, wliile, unless amongst intimate friends, even the fail- 
SOX now dispense witll demonstrative BLdutations. In many Euro- 
pean countries liiases are exchanged, even hetween gentlemen, and 
an embrace is quite in accordance with even a somewhat formal 
BaiutaUon. In America, lion-ever, these demonstrations are mostly 
confined to gushing misses and school-girls. 

Men in this country acknowledge an introduction by extending 
the right hand in greeting— the whole hand— for it ia positively 
insultins to offer two fingers, ns some under-bred snobs will some- 
times do, and it is almost as bad to extend the left hand, unless two 
l>BrsOQa are introduced at the same time, or the right hand is use- 
less or occupied ; in any such case apologize for the hand ex- 
tended. The right hand is the sword hand, and its eitcnsion to a 
friend is emblematic as a proof of peace, and as a safeguard agfunst 
treachery. 

In offering the hand to a friend i;i the house, always remove the 
glove, and grasp the hand given in return (irmly for amoment. In 
the street, however, the glove may ba retained, if it would cause 
an awkwM\l panae to remove it ; but always in such a ease apolo- 
gize for the covered hand. 

I haL' g hands, do not try to wring them off the wrists, nor 
p th nt as in a vise, nor pull them as though they were bell- 
h U fling the two together with violence, sa as to cause a 

p t L t the palms grasp each other firmly, but without any 
displ y f nergy, and shake the hand moderately for a moment, 
th n lease it. Mr. PecksnilT was wont to clasp his left hand 
h dear friead's"rightlmnd,restinginhisownright. This 
practice may l>e very eflfective, from a scenic point of view, but it is 
not countenanced by any rule of eticinette. 

A lady must first recognize a gentleman by bowing before he is 
at liberty to salute her. She is the sole judge of tbe propriety of 
g him at ail, and etiquette requires the strictest defer- 
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eoce to her desire in this respect. Should bhe reLujui/e 1 iiii 1 e 
fihoald raise Ms hat a little from his head with the hand lurthett 
from her, aDd return her salutation with a tlight inciination of thi" 
body. He may not obtrude himself upon her notiee eTen if he 
tliinks she lias not observed him. 

A lady should never stop iii the street to salute a gentleman 
friend, nor may a gentleman join a lady in tlie Etreet. 

Should a lady, however, stop in meeting a gentleman, etiquette 
requires him to stop also, no matter how great his haste. If he is 
really unable to stop any time, he must at least pause long enough 
to state this fact, and apologize for laaring lier in such haste. 

When a lady wishes to end a conversation in (he street, she 
should bow slightly, and the gentleman must at oneo lake his 

If a lady resumes her walk without any pause in the conversa- 
■ 1 her in her prom- 



Married ladiea are allowed more freedom in such matters than 
unmarried ones. It is against all established laws of etiquette for 
yoong unmarried ladies to do more than bow to gentlemen ui ilie 
street, unless the fact of relationship allows some violation of strict 
etiquette. 
.Unless related, or upon terms of intimate friendship with a gen- 
tleman, a lady should never salute excepting by a slightly formal 
how. A nod is vulgar, even when exchanged by intimate friends. 

In her own house, however, a lady should extend her hand in 
salutation to every guest who crosses her threshold. 

Froissart, that charmingly quaint writer, tells of the dame of 
ancient days thus : 

" When Sir Walter Manny and his men returned from a success- 
ful sortie out of Hennebouue, the chronicle tells ns, ' The Countess 
ilBMontfort.eame down from the castle to meet them, and with a 
moat cheerful countenance kissed Sir Walter Manny and all his 
companions, one after the other, like a noble and valiant dame.' " 
Modem etiquette would hardly speak in prtuse of such a lady in 
the current year. 

On horselract a lady salutes by bowing slightly. A gentlemnii, 
grasping reins and whip in his left liand, raises his hat sligl tly 
with his right, at the same time inclining the iiody iorward. lie 
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may not, howeier, join a lady riding, unless she is escorted only 
by a groom, and then he must first request permission to do BO. 

Never will a gentleman so far imitate a vulgar down as ti> smack 
a friend on tlie back, poke him in the ribs, or by dapping his hand 
upon his shoulder. It is equally bad taste to use a familiaj shout, 
or " Hullo, old boy 1" or any other " Hail fellow, well met " phrase 
of Balutation, 

If a gentleman salutes anofher by mistake, even if he has given 
him an unceremonious slap or poke, it is etiquette to treat the 
oSender vrith the utmost courtesy. He will probably he safEoiently 
Kmbarraased, when he discovers his error, without baring any 
blunt speech made to add to his discomfiture. 

If a gentleman meet a gentleman, he may Ealut« him liy touch- 
ins Ilia hat without remoiing it, but if a lady be with either gentle- 
man both hats must be lifted in salutation. 

If a gentleman stops to speak to a lady, in the street, he most 
hold hia hat in hig hand daring the interview, nnless she requests 
him to replace it. With a gentleman friend etjquette does not re- 
quire this formality. 

A gentleman may bow to a lady seated at a window, if ho ia 
passing on the street, hut he must not bow from a window to a 
lady on the street. 

A gentleman ma.y never offer to shake hands with a lady, hut he 
must accept such an offer on her part, taking her hand lightly but 
firmly in his ungloved right one, and delicately shaking it for a 
moment. A pressure ia an insult in such a case. 

In entering a church a gentleman must remove his bat as soon 
as his foot crosses the threshold of the sacred edifice. Travellers 
will often omit this salutation in visiting churches abroad, whose 
fdth differs from their own. There is no more curtain sign of ill- 
breeding as well as irreverence. 

A gentleman may always bow tfl a lady he may meet on a yair- 
way, even if not acquainted. If at the foot of Jhe stMrs, he must 
bow, pass her and ascend before her. If at the head of the stairs, 
be must how, and wait for her to precede him in the descent. 

M two friends are walking together and meet a friend of one, a 
bow Is all the salutation etiquette demands ; if, however, one of 
the two stops to speak to the tliird, he owes the friend he accom- 
panies an apology for the delay thus occEsioned. 
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In entering a, room, a. gentleman must take his liat, cane and 
gloves in hie left hand, leaving his right liand free for salatation. 
If a gentleman, walliing with a friend, meets a lady with whom 
^ his friend is acquainted, he must also bow, although the lad; muy 
'fbe a stranger to him. The bow must be rery slight and foimal, 
merely, in fiict, a compliment to liia friend, and a mark of respect 
to tlie lady. 

A gentleman must always return a bow made to him in tlio 
street, even if he fails to recognize the person who malies it. It 
may be a person to whom he has been introduced, but whose faco 
he baa forgotten, and if it is an error on tbe part of the other, a 
courteons return of the salute will greatly diminish tho embarrass- 
ment of tbe mistaken party. 

In meeting a party of friends with some of whom yo'i nro 
intimately acquainted, and nith some only slightly, endeavor to 
make your salutations as equal as possible. A formal bow to one, 
and a gushing demonstration of delight over anothar is n breach of 
etiquette. Be courteous and cordial to alli 

If a foreigner s^uto you after the fashion of bis own country, 
do not draw back or allow yourself to smila, bnt strive to put him 
at his ease by taking no notice of the " national salute." 

Kissing in public, even bptween intimate lady friends, is a vulgar 
parade of aSTection, that a truly refined person will shrink from. 

It is on insult to return a cardial grasp of the band, and hearty 
greeting, by a cold bow or a flabby extension of a, portion of t;.3 
hand. Even if you do not approve of the familiar geeting yoii 
Blionld return it with some show of cordiality. 

The Countess de , speaking of salutations, says : 

"It would seem that good manners wero originally the mero 
eipression of submission from the weaker to the stronger. In a 
rude stale of society every salutation is to this day an act of wor- 
stiip. Hence the commonest acts, phrases and signs of courtesy 
with which we are now familiar, date from those earlier stages 
when tbe strong band ruled, and the inferior demonstrated hjs 
allegiance by studied servility. Let us take for example tlic 
words ' Sir ' and ' Madam.' ' Sir ' is derived ftom Seigneur, Sieti^', 
Sire, and originally meant Lord, King, Ruler, and in its patriarchal 
sense, Father. The title of Sire was last borne by some of tho 
ancient feudal (toiiies of Franco who, as Sclden baa said, ' afiect- 
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ed rather to tie styled by the name of Sire than Baron, as Le Sire 
de Montmorenci and the like.' 

"Madam or Madame, corrupted by servants into 'Ma'am,' and 
[by Mrs. Gamp and her tribe into ' Mum,' is in suljstance ec[myalent 
to ' Tour eialted,' or ' Tour Highness.' Ma Same originally mean- 
ing high-bom or slately, and being applied only to ladies of the 
highest rank. 

" To turn to our CTcry-day form5 of salutation. We take off our 
hats on tisiting an acquaintance. We bow on being introduced to 
strangers. We rise when visitors euf«r our drawing-room. We 
wave our band to our friends as he passes the window, or drives 
away from our door. The Oriental, in like manner, leaves his 
shoes on the threshold when he pays a visit. The natives of Uie 
Tonga Islands kiss the soles of a chiefltdo's foot. The Biberian 
peasant grovels in the dust before a Eussian noble. Each of Ihese 
acts has a primary, a historical significance. The very word ' salu- 
tion ' in the first place, Ueriveil as it is from ' salutatio,' the ddly 
homage paid by a Roman client bo his patron, Euggesta in itself a 
history of manners. 

" To bare the head was originally an act of submission to gods 
and rulers. A bow is a modified protestation. A lady's courtesy 
is a modified genuflexion. Rising and standing are acts of hom- 
age ; and when wo wave our hand to the friend on tlie opposite 
aide of the Btrect, we are unconsciously imitating the Romans 
who, as Selden tells ua. used to stand ' somewhat off before the 
images of their gods, aolemiJy moving the right hand to the lips 
and casting it, as if they had cast kisaes.' 

" Again, men remove the glove when they shake hands with a 
jadjr — a custom evidently of feudal origin. The knight removed 
his iron gauntlet, the pressure of which would have been all too 
harsh for the palm of a fair chatelaine, and the custom which began 
in necessity has travelled down to ns as a point of etiquette." 

General salutations of a mixed company are not now in vngUe in 
the best society, where etiquette requires that we recognize only 
our own friends and acquaintances. 

In meeting at a friend's house where yon are riaitlng a circle 
who are all entire strangers to you, remember that as mutual ftienda 
of the host and hostess you are bound whilst under the same roof to 
consider yourselves as acquaintances. No spirit of excluaiveness is 
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CALLS. 

Whbh ladies have, according ta the French custom, set apart one 
morning or one evening In the week for receiving callerB, it is a 
breach of etiqnette to call at an; other time, unless a Ehort visit in 
the city or hnsinesa that will not admit of delay are the excuses. 
Ad hour in the evening, and from fen to twenty minutes in the 
morning are the limits for a formal call. 

When there is no time thus set apart, formal calls must be pMiI 
in the morning, but with friends of long standing the evening call 
is not only permiaslhle but often far more welcome. 

Morning calls may be made by gentlemen in society upon a:l 
the occasions foUowrag 

In answer to a, letter of nitroduction sent to him, or to return 
the call if the letter ib personallj presented 

In return for any hospitality offered to him when visiting aii- 
olher city, if the entertainer visit his own place of abode. 

In return for any fevor received or conrtcty extended to hira by 
another gentleman. 

In return for an invitation to the house ot a friend, whether tho 
invitation has been accepted or declined, and this call must be mado 
within the week following that during which the entertainment 

On any occasion when a grief or a joy calls for expressions of 
condolence or congratulation in the circle of bis friends. 

To greet the safe return of any friend who has been abroad, or 
away from homo for any length of time. 

Followiog any occasion when a lady has accepted his services aa 
an escort, a gentleman must call to inquire after the health of hia 
fair charge, and must not delay longer than the day after that upon 
which he has escorted the lady. 

After a wedding, at the time appointed for the reception of 
friends. 
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When visiting in another city, upon any friends there or upon 
those to whom letters of iatrodnction have been given 

In asking or granting a favor, a all dm ded bj etiquette 

The visit or call is a much bett t ( t than the vulgar 

suppose. It is not without its bj t ming viluablo 

time, Mid giving occasion for go p I m U talk but it is the 
most agreeable and customary w y f t m g eie acquaint- 
ance into a friend. In a frieodlj ill m h f t! a restiaint of 
meeting in Urge assemblies is III as d m d meets m nd 

niuch more easily in an eaay Ute a teti conversation, and the con- 
versation may be allowed to partato somewhat more of a personal 
character than it conld in the ball-room or evening party 

First calls require prompt return, even if you drop the acqu^t- 
ance before the second one. 

Morning calls must never be earlier than noon, eTening ones 
never later than nine o'clock. 

When calling, if the room seems crowded, do not prolong your 

A gentleman may never call with a friend upon a lady, milosa 
tlie friend is previously acqutunted, or he has obtained peimission 
of the lady to introduce him. 

In making a formal call, a gentleman must retzun his hat in his 
hand. An umbrella or cane may be left in the hall, never the 
hat or gloves. If the call is made in the evening, the hat and 
gloves must be held until the host or hostess gives an invitation to 
lay them aside and spend the evening. Strict etiquette requiies 
that such an invitation shall not be given, or if given, not accepted 
on the occasion of a first caiL 

In making an informal call in tho evening, a gentleman may 
leave hat, gloves, cane and overcoat in tlie halL 

No gentleman will prolong a call if he finds his host or hostess 
dressed to go oat. A brief visit with a promise to repeat it will place 
his entertainers at ease, and even if they nrge a longer stay, the 
very fact that they were preparing to go out, proves their desire 
to do so. 

A card used in calling must never have anything upon it, but the 
name and address of the caller. Nothing can show a greater ignor- 
ttuCB of the customs of society tlian to use a business card for a 
friendly call. A physician may put the pi'efis Dr. or the profes- 
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is card, and an Aimr or Navy officer his rank 
:e. ThuB a ciyiliau'a card must be simply: 



Jeeome Hayes, M.D. 
An Army officer's -. 

LiEirr. JaueB BeSHETT, 

V. S. A. 
An Naval officer's : 

LlEDT. llESR-t KeTSEB, 

U. S. N. 

In receiving a gentleman caller, a gentleman meets him at the 
door, takes his hat and cane, and places achair lor him, hut a lady 
doea not leave her seat to receive a gentleman, slightly rising to 
bow, and resuming lier place again when her visitor ia seated ; in 
receiving another lady, a lady should rise and advance to meet 
her, also rise and accompany her to the door when leaving, nnlesB 
she haa other callers, in which case, she is not required to leave 
her place, only standing to bid her caDec farewell. 

And English authority gives some esccllent directions for call- 
ing upon occasions of congratulation or condolence. He says : 

" Visits of condolence and congrMnlatlon must bo made about 
a week a&er the event. If you are intimate with the person upon 
whom you call, you may ask, in the first case, for admisrion ; if 
not, it is better to leave only a card, and make yonr "kind inqui- 
ries " of the servant, who is generally primed in what manner la 
answer them. In visits of congratulation yon should always go in, 
and be hearty in your congratulations. Visita of condolence are 
terrible inflictions to both receiver and giver, but they may be 
made less so by avoiding, as mudh as is consistent w th sympall y 
any allusion to tbs past. The receiver does well to absta n f on 
tears. A lady of my acquaintance, who had lost h r h isbind was 
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recemng euchavleitin her best crape. She wept profusely for 
sometime upon the best broad hemmed cambric handkerchiefs, 
and then turning to her visitor stud : ' I am sure that yott will be 
(<Iad to bear that Mr. B, has left me most comfortably provided 
for,' Sine Slie lacArynux. Perhaps they would have been more 
sincere if he had left her without a penny. At the same time, if yoa 
have not sympathy and heart enough to pump up a little condo- 
lence, you will do better to avoid it, but take care that your con- 
%'erBation is not too gay. Whatever you may feel you must respect 
the sorrows of others. 

" On marriage, cards are sent round to such people as you wish 
to keep among your acquaintances, and it is then their part to call 
lirst on the young couple, when within distance." 

A lady when calling keeps her parasol in her hand, and la not 
required to remove her glove. 

No dog, however " dear or interesting," can be admitted to tho 
drawing-room, and it is bad taste tti have one follow you from 
home, if you intend to make calls. 

It is better for a lady not to have a child with her when paying 
calls, unless it is trained to sit silent, or old enough to behave with 
quiet propriety. 

It is a sign of low-breeding to fidget with the hat, cane or parasol 
during a call. They are introduced merely as signs that the caller 
'is in walking dress, and are not intended, the hat (o be whirled 
round thfe top of the cane, the cane to be employed in tracing out 
the pattern of the carpet, or the parasol to be tapped on the teeth, 
or worse still, sucked. 

It is in bad faate for a caller to preface his or her departure by 
consulting a watch, remarking, " Now I must go," or insinuatin" 
that the hostess is weary of the visitor. Rise when ready to go, 
and express your pleasure at finding your friends at home, 
followed by a cordially espressed desire for a speedy meetiu" 
again. 

Pelhara B^d he always withdrew when he said something that 
produced a sensation, because he knew ho must leave such an im- 
pression as would make people wish to see him again. 

The lady of the house should always ring when visitors rise to 
go, that a servant may be ready to show them out. 

IThen other callers arrive, it is in bad taste to rise at oace as if 
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driven away. Let the firat caller watch for a favoraljle opportunity 
to retire gracefully. 

If a gentleman calling sees a lady aneacorted rise to go, lie may 
ivlth perf-ct propriety offer to escort her to her carriage, even if a 
stranger, but he must retani again to make his own farewell l)Ovf 
to the hostess. 

The moat trivial subjecfa are ndmiasible for a call, and it is not 
in good tastato discuss deep interests, political questions or matters 
of grave moment. 

If strangers are in the room when a caller rises to leave, courtesy 
requires only a slight bow in passing. 

When caUing, etiquette requires tliat a card be sent up. It will 
Bhow that yon have called, and if frieoda are at home, will prevent 
any confusion from mispronunciation of your name by the 
servant. 

When the lady of the hoose is not at liomc, a card must be left, 
and if there are two or more ladies, the taming down of one corner 
of the card signiHea that the call was intended for ail the family^ 

If cards to be left preparatory to leaving town, the initials 
p. p. c. {poar prendre cangi,'' or, presents parting compliments), 
must he written in the left hand comer. If the departure is a 
hurried one, the card may be sent by a servant, but it is in better 
taste to leave in it-person. 

Cards sent during the illness of any member of the family to' 
whom they are sent, must !>e accompanied by verbal inquiries re- 
garding the patient's health. The same rule applies to the sur- 
vivors when cards of condolence are sent. 

Cards may be left or sent the day aftor a ball or large evening 
party. 

After a dinner party or small social gathering, cards must be left 
within the following week. When unable to accept Dn invitation 
to dinner, a call should soon afterwards be made to express regret 
at the inability to be present. 

Visits of condolence are made within a weei after the bereave- 
ment, unless the deceased be one of the immediate family, when a 
fortnight may be allowed to intervene. Cards may, however, be 
left inmiedialely after the death is known. 

The first call of a stranger must bo returned within a week. 
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Married man am nut obliged to make calls of ceLemoiiy in 
person. It ia sufficient for their wives to leave their cards with 

Rosidanta in a place make the first call upon any new comers. 
If a lady does not wish to receive visitors, her servant must be 
instructed to reply " not at home," to callers. This is not meant 
to imply that she is out of the house ; merely that she is not home 
to callers. To say that she is " engaged " answers the same pur- 
pose, but such answers must be made U[>on the first inquiry, for if 
the visitor is announced, he or she may conclude the refusal is in- 
tended for that especial call. 

It is not necessary, nor is it customary in the city, to oBer re- 
freshments to callers. In the country, especially if the visitors have 
come from a distance, it is not only courteous, but often a positive 
kindness to do so. 

If a slrauger come to stay at the house of a friend, those who 
are in the habit of visiting at the house should call ss soon as pos- 
sible, and such calls should be returned at tbe earliest practicable 
opportunity. 

A weD-bred person should endeavor to he always prepared for 
callers. If it is impossible, during the day, (« see your friends, in- 
struct yonr servant to deny them at (he door, but if once within 
house, no personal inconvenience should prevent yon from pre- 
senting yourself. Illness alone, either your own, or that of some 
one requiring your constant attention, can then excuse you. 

A laily shonld avoid keeping callers waitmg. If they call before 
the hours etiquette has appointed, it is better to see (hem in the 
morning dress than to make them wait for a more elaborate toilet. 
If there is any fault, it is their own for intruding at improper hours. 

Pel soni who do not keep a carriage should not make visits of 
ceremony m wet weather. It is ill-bred to enter a drawing-room, 
with a handsome carpet upon it, in muddy boots and spattered 
garments, to Stand a dripping umbrella beside you^ or deposit 
over ahoes in the hall. 

Never resume your seat after having once left it to say adieu. 
There is nothing more awkward than to take leave twice. 

A lady who is receiving morning visits, may keep some trifling 
(luicy-work in her band, if she desires ; but drawing, music, writ- 
ing or ajiy other absorbing occupation must at once be laid aside. 
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In recelTing many callers at one time, a well-lired lady must 
divide her Btteations as equally as poaaihle. A tetc a Ute conver- 
sation is a grosa breach of etiquette, and no ono may receive any 
especial notice excepting any elderly person. 

If, during a call any co«tretempe occur, shorten your visit. Your 
hostess may preserve a smiling serenity while a voice in the dis- 
tasce proclaims that, "Johnnie has follen down tlie stairs," or 
" Mary has set the nursery curtains on Are,"' but you raaj he cer- 
tain she will not rraent your departure, even if you have not ijeon 

If you Qnd yourself intruding upon an early dinner Ijout, do not 
prolong your stay. 

A call may be made upon a friend in whom some good fortune 
has come, as promotion in service or other happy event, even if ha 
has not returned the last of your visits. 

It is a hreach of etiquette, during a call, to draw near to tho lira 
to warm your hands and feet, unless you are invited by the mis- 
tress of the honse to do so. If you are alone in the drawing-room 
for a time, while your visit is announced, and then go to the fire, 
leave yoar seat and advance to meet the mistress of the house as 
she enters, and then tate the seat she points out to yott. 

In visiting an invalid, never ofter to go to the room, but wait for 

A gentleman who is a confirmed invalid, may receive the visila 
of a lady friend, hut under no other circumstances. 

Calls made either in person or by card, daring an illness of 
your own, must be returned as soon as you are able to go abroad 
again. 

It is a breach of etiquette to remove tlie gluves when making a 
formal call. 

It is a breach of etiquette Ui stare romid a room when you are 
making a call. 

In paying.visits of condolence, let your dress be subdued. It is 
offensive to put on your gayest attire to call upon a friend in 
affliction, and equally so to converse upon such subjects as balls, 
opera or similar amusements. Let the mourner decide whether to 
speak of the recent sorrow or not. 

A lady who allows remarks to be mado upon a caller, who lias 
just lelt the room, commits not only a breach of etiquette, hut a 
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poaitire rudenese and ill-natureil act. It ia quite easy to check 
anj- aueh disposition by a grave reserre. and to turn tlie conveiGa- 

Calls in the coontry may be leas ceremoniouH, and of longer dura- 
tion than those in the city. 

It is aa ostentation almost mikind for a lady to call upon a friend 
in reduced circumstances, with any parade of her own wealth in 
equipage or dress. 

No mistress of the house may over leave the room when there 

It ia a breach of etiquette for a caller, who ia waiting the 
entrance of the hostess, to open the piano, or to touch it if it ia 
open. 

It is a breach of etiquette to walk round the room when waiting 
for your hostess, examining the furniture or pictuiea. 

It is a breach of etiquett* for a caller to open or sLilt a door, 
FMSB or lower a window curtain, or in any way alter the arrange- 
ment of a room. 

Many consider a clock on a. drawing-room mantel a hreacli of 
etiquette, as it seems to hint to visitors to keep early honra. 

It is a breach of etiquette to turn your chair so as to bring your 
back to any One seated near to yon. 

It is a breach of etiquette when making a call, to play with any 
ornament iu the room, finger the fumituro, or seem indeed to be 
aware of anything but the company present. 

To prolong a call to the next mealtime is a positive rudeness, as 
it forces your hostess to invite you to the fable whether convenient 
and agreeable or not. 

In calling upon friends at a boarding-house or a hotel, always 
write their names above your own n[>on your card, that it may be 
certain to be delivered to the right person. 
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CONVERSATION. 

There are several prineipa! rulea of etiquette which must be 
rigidly observed in conversation, tiie non-observance of which will 
at once stamp the guiity party as ignorant of the forms and cua- 
toms of polil« Bociety. 

Ungrammatical expreasiooa are unfortunately too common even 
amongst those who have not the excuse of ignorance, but who fall 
into the use of them merely from careleasnesa, or miconscious imi- 
tation of others. "Bays she to me," and other vulgarifms of alike 
type, are also a gross violatjon of good taste in conyersation. 

The personal pronouns should he used as little as possible when 
speaking of any one, either present or absent. The name of 
the lady or gentleman to whom reference is made should ho re- 
peated if necessary, but under no circumstances should the words 
" she " or " he," accompanied by a nod or jerk of the thumb, in 
the direction of the pereon spoken of, be employed. Never talk of 
any one with whom you may have held intercourse as " that 
party," or " a party " of your acquaintance. 

Avoid as utterly hateful the use of slang tenns. There are surely 
words enough in the English language to express all the thoughts 
and ideas of the mind, and it is a sign of pure vulgarity to employ 
synonyms, the only remarkable part of which is that they derive 
their existence solely from vulgar sources. In a gentleman such 
expressions are loo suggestive of low company, and intercourse 
with the worst associates, and in a lady such expressions are too 
olTenaive to be tolerated at aD in good society. Slang never orna- 
mented conversation, but it invariably sullies and degrades it. 
Equally to be censured as a violation of etiquette, and more so in 
a moral point of view, is the use of profanity; itisasurcmark, not 
only of low-breedmg, but of a narrow, degraded if not a positively 
vicious mind. Lament says : 

" Whatever fortune may be made hy poTJury, I believe there 
never was a man who made a fortune hy common swearing, tt olteii 
appears that men pay for siitaring, but it seldom happens that 
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they are p^d for it. It is not e^j to perLPHc «liat honor or 
credit is coonected with it. Does ony man receive promotion 
Ijecaase ha is a notable blusterer t Or is any man advanced to 
dignity because he ia expert at proiai e swearing ' Never. Low 
mnet be the character which such in^)ertmenc« will eialt: high 
must be the character which auch impertinence will not degrade. 
IiiexcusaUe, thereforo, must be the practice whiLh has neither 
reason nor paBsion ta support it. The drunkard ha? liis cups ; the 
satirist hia revenge; the ambitious man hia preJerments; the 
miser his gold; but the common swearer has nothing, he is a 
fool at large, sells his soul for naught, and drudges in the service 
of the devil gratis. Swearing is void of all plea, it is not the 
native offspring of the soul, nor interwoven with Ihe textuie of 
the body, nor any how allied to our frame. For, as Tillotson ex- 
presses it, ' Though some men pour out oaths as if they were 
natural, yet no man was ever bora of a swearing constitution ' 
But it ia a custom, a low and paltiy custom, picked up by low and 
paltry spirits who have no sense of honor, no regard to decency, 
but are forced to subsUtute soma rhapsody of nonsense to supply 
the vacancy of good sense. Hence the silliness of the practice caL 
only be equalled by the silliness of those who adopt it." 

It is exceedingly rude, nothing in fact can be more so, to talli 
to any one person in the presence of others, in a language oot un- 
derstood save by the two persons using it^unless you are address- 
ing a foreigner in his own tongue, and then others should be made 
aware of the subject diacussed. Nothing can be in worse taste 
than to speak in an unknown tongue, to laugh and joke in a languojje 
which leaves the rest of the company in ignorance whether they 
themselyes may not be the subjects of your remarks or mirth. 

Never hold your companion, in a conversation, by the button- 
hole. If you are obliged to detmn him forcibly in order to say 
what you wish, you are preying upon bim what is disagreeable or 
miweloome, and you commit a gross breach of etiquette in Bo 

To speak to one person in a company in ambiguous terms, un- 
derstood by him alone, as " , I saw Mr. H., to-day, and 

delivered your message,"' is as rude as if you went up to G 

and whispered in his ear. 

Do not interlard your conversation with scraps of foreign laii- 
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40 CONVKRSATIOX. 

gnage. It is an affectaUoa of knowledge iu one direction, sad a 
HOrlof tacit admifision of ignorance in another; for it would seem 
ta show that the speaker was not well enough acquainted with his 
own language to be able to erpress by its aid that which could 
really 1m told as well, perhaps better, by it than any other. There 
are certain expressions, chiefly French, which bave become 
domesticated in the EngUsh language, and which may occasion- 
ally be employed, but only when they come in very aptly ; tbe con- 
stant or extended use of them is intolerable in good society. 

Quotations are to be avoided as much as possible. When made, 
they should be exceedingly short. There can scarcely be a. 
greater annoyance to a company than for one person to take up 
all the time and attention by reciting a poem, a speech, a passage 
from a book, especially it it be the speaker's own book, speech or 
poem. Of course, if the company meet especially for mutual 
enjoyment in elocution or recitation, this rule does not apply. It 
is applicable only for general society. Short, pungent, epigram- 
matic quotations, if suitable to the subject of conversation, may be 
occasionally introduced, but their use should ba the exception, not 
the rule. 

Dr. Johnson says that in order to converse well, " there must, 
in the first place, be knowledge— there must be materials ; in the 
second place, there must be a command of words ; in the third 
place, there must be imagination to place things in such views as 
they are not commonly seen in ; and in the fourth place, there must 
be a presence of mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome 
by fMlure — this last is an essential requisite ; for want of it many 
people do hot excel in conversation." 

To be known as an inveterate teller of stories, is a great injury 
to a iflan in society. A short, brilliant anecdote, that is especially 
appLcable to the conversation, known to be new and never printed, 
is all that a well-bred man will ever permit hunself to inflict. 

Remarks having, and intended to have, a double meaning — even 
puns — are utterly to be deprecated. It is a great liberty to ap- 
peal to the private sympathies of any one, by which I mean, to 
those quaLties or perceptions which are, as it were, a man's private 
property, available for the use of his intimate friends, but not for 
the general public. It seems almost needless to say that under no 
circumstances whatever are any coarse allusions permissible 
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CONrERSATJON. 41 

Vntia rematka are simply drags upon conversation, and may 
produce awkward effects. It is told of Charlea Lamb, that lie was 
one day at dinner at a friend's house, where emongst a number of 
literary men was a solitary indiyidual who had been invited for no 
apparent reason. The poor man thought that, being in euch com- 
pany, it behoved him to talk of some one or something literary. 
In an evil moment he said, without being conscious of the triteness 
of hia remark: " Do you not think, sir. that Milton was a great 
genius V Charles Lamh gazed at him eurionsly, rose, went to fho 
sideboard and lighted a candle, with which he advanced, in solemn 
wise, to where the trite talker sat, and oaid as one who is about to 
look at Eome unusuKl object of interest — holding hia candle near 
the poor man's head the while : " Will yon allow me to examine 
this gentleman's pericranium V Lamb was uadoubtedly rude, but 
the other gave him enormous provocation. 

Political and religious topics are not in good taste in general 
conversation. It ia almost impossible to avoid strong personal 
feeling when a ditTerence of opinion arises, and such discussions 
almost invariahly lead to more warmth of espression and violence 
of argument than are compatible with the requiremeats of polite 



conversation. 

To listen with hiterest and attention is as importatit in polite 
society as to converse well, and it is in the character of listener that 
the elegant refinement of a man accustomed to society will soonest 






matters how " flat, stale and unprofitable,' 



remarks of another may be, the well-bred man will listen with an 
appearance at least of interest, replying in such a manner as t*. 
show that he entirely " follows the thread of the diswiurse." 

Avoid as much as possible all egotism; in conversation stick 
closely to Cardinal Wolsey'a direction to " love thyself last." It is, 
to say the least of it, unseemly for a man to be constantly making 
himself the subject of conversation. At times it lays a man open 
to the attacks which his style certainly invites — as was the ease 
with the egotist who dared to talk much of himaolf in the presence 
of Dr. Johnson, whom he had greatly irritated by his conceited 
talk. The doctor availed hiraaelf of an opportunity to crush 

" Oh, indeed, I did not know that !" exclaimed the man, npon 
Eoino intelligent remark made by ocie of the company, whereuiion 
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the doctor broke in with : " Sir, wliat rnw du not Isnow ivould liU a 
Tery large library." 

There Tised to be a joke against Lori^ Erskine, who was notably 
a, talker of himself, that the printer, having to print a speech which 
hia lordship had delivered, sent word to say that "he was very 
sorry, but he had no more ' I'a ' in his founts than would suffice to 
Bet up half the speech." 

The subject of conversation and the method of handling it should 
be so ordered as not to offend either directly or indirectly. 

Suitable subjects, for time and place, form an impoitant con- 
Bideration in polite conversation. Grave tones and important con- 
sideration are not suited for the chit-chat of a brief call or a social 
evening, nor is small talk an appropriate introdnction, when the 
meetings are for the pmrose of discussing seriona matters. Let 
gayety or gravity rule as place and occasion demand. 

Gesticulations are in excessively bad taste. If you do not wish 
to attract censorious remark, converse quietly and without gesture. 
Declamation is not conversation. 

Refrain from the use of satire, even if you are master of tho art. 
It ia permissible only aa a guard agdnst impertinence, or for the 
purpose of checking personalities, or troublesome intrusions. 
Under no circumstances whatever should it be iised mereiy for 
amMement'B sake, to produce an effect, or in order to show off 
one's own wit. It mast never be employed by a gentleman agmnst 
a lady, though ladies are prone to indulge in the use of thia wordy 
weapon. Their acknowledged position should, in the eyea of a 
true gentleman, shield them from all sliafts of saiire, If they, on 
the other hand, choose to indulge in satire, it is the part of a gen- 
tleman to remonstrate gently, and if the invective be continued, to 
■withdraw. There was a case in point during the Anstro-Pmssian 

war. The Grand Duchess of , being visited by a Prussian 

General on bosineas, took occasion to pour forth upon him the 
unmeasured violence of her temper, which had naturally enough 
been disturbed by the success that had attended tlio Prussian 
arms, and had been at the same time so injurious to her husband's 
interests. Tlie Prussian General remonstrated, at first mildly ; the 
invective still flowed, when the General said he would not have 
believed that a Prussian officer coulii have been called upon to 
endure such abuse from the lips of a hisli-hom lady. Still the 
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Grand Duchess conUnaing to ignore the object of the General's 
visit, and continuing also to pour forth the bitterness of her spirit 
upon liim, the soldier withdrew, not returning railing for railing, 
but Bimply declaring that the language used towards him nas 
ahsoluteiy intolerable. 

Do not attempt to apeak with the mouth full. 

Do not, however much you nmy ho pleased with any remark, cry 
out " Bravo I" clap you hands, or permit any gesture, silent or 
otherwise, to mark your appreciation of it. A quiet expraaaion of 
l>leaBure, or the smiling lip will show quite as plainly your sense 
of the wit, or (itnees of the remark. 

If you are flattered, repel it by quiet gravity. You cannot accept 
it without also accepting the contempt of the person who offers it. 
Eefrain, too, from espreasious of flattery to others ; yon will surely 
oGbnd any hearer who has delicacy of feehng and reflnemerat. 

If an error in language, either in pronunciation or grammar, 
escapes those with whom you are conversing, never show tliat you 
notice it. To take occasion to repeat correctly the same word or 
phrase, is ill-bred in the extreme, and as much so to correct it 
when spoken. 

Ifi addressing any one and in general conversation, it will be 
well to bear in mind the advice of PoloniuB to his son Laertes : 
" Bo thou famihar, but hy no means vulgar ;" but unless you have 
special reason, do not too closely adhere to his precept, " Give 
every man thine ear, but not thy tongue." This will only serve to 
make you appear reserved and reticent, when to be so would bo 
not only out of place, but ill-hred. In society, a man should make 
himself as agreeable as he can, doing his best to assist conversation, 
as weE by talking gracefully and easily, as by listening patiently, 
even though it be to a twice-told tale. 

Do not whistle, loll about, scratch your head, or fidget with any 
portion of your drees while speaking. Tia excessively awkward, 
and indicative of low-breeding. 

Strictly avoid anything approaching to absence of muid. Thoro 
can be nothing more offensive than a pre-occupied vacant expres- 
sion, an evident abstraction of self at the very tjrae you are sup- 
posed to be listening attentively to nil that is being said to you. 
Lord Chesterfield said i "When I see a man absent in mind, I 
choose to be absent in liody." And there was really much reason 
in iho remark. 
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Whispering is atcocioua, and cannot be t<ilerateci. It is almost 
iia bad to endeavor to draw ooe person from a, geiiersl coiiversa^ 
tion into a tete a lite discussion. Private aflkirs rauet be delayed 
ior private interriewH. 

If, liowerer, you find otiiers have been guilty of tbh breach of 
etiquette, and yoa are so placed as to overheai' what is intended to 
be a secret communication, you may with perfect propriety change 
your seat, or if this is not practicable, inform the persons so con- 
versing, that their voices are audible to you. 

Unless you are actoally afflicted with deaftieas, never ask to have 
a sentence repeated. It implies a wandering attention. If your 
hearing is defective, say so, and your companion will raise his 

Never interrupt a speaker. It Is equally rude to supply words 
over which your companion may heaifate a moment. Do not be 
guilty of a rough comment on what has lieen said, by such remarks 
as, " Yea, you intm so-and-so." If you understand such to be the 
meaning of a remark, act or answer accordingly ; if you are un- 
certtun, try to Cud out In somo way that will not womid the feelings 
of the speaker. 

In general conversation avoid argument. It is too engrosEing 
of attention, and is moreover apt to break in upon the harmony of 
the company. K obliged f« discuss a point,doEowith suavity, con- 
tradicting, if necesEary, with extreme courtesy, and if you see no 
prospect of agreement, finishing off with some happy good-naturpd 
remark to prove (hat you ate not hurt or offended. 

When addressing a person, look in his or her face, not star- 
ingly, but frankly, never fixing your eyes on the cari>et or your 

Speak clearly and distinctly, never mumbling your words, and 
while avoiding a shouting tone, speak loudly enough to ensure 
your remarjts being heard. A very low tone of voice will be heard 
if the words are clearly articulated and spoken slowly enough for 
perfect distmctness, and is much more agreeable than hurried, 
garbled Speech loudly uttered. 

Do not sit too close to your companion in conversation, and 
avoid any appearance of wishing secrecy. 

Loud laughing and giggling arein excessively bad taste. Do 
not interrupt yourself liy laughing^t what you are about to say. 
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Eschew scandal, for "in scandal as in robbery, the veceiver ia 
always thougUt aa bad as the thief." Mimicry is the lowest and 
most ill-bred of all buffoonery. 

Swearing, sneering, private afikire either of yourself or any otiier, 
have long ago been banished oat of the conversation of well-mui- 
nered people. 

Never suppose, or neier appear to suppose yourself tho subjeot 
of the conversation or laugh of the company. 

Baslifulness is an inconvenient quality, which a great authority 
has stated to be " the diatingnisliing character of a booby." 

Niclsnames are abominable, and are never allowed in good 
society. Call people and things by their right names, aod avoid 
affectatioaa of all kinds. 

If your friends becorae the subject of conversation, never com- 
pare one with another, or mention the vices of one to add Ut tho 
lustre of virtue of tho other. Find something pleasant to say of 
each, that you may not earn the reputation of a backbiter. 

In conversing with a foreigner, betray no impatience if he 
hesitates for a word to express himself, nor any ridicule if hia 
langua^ is faulty. If yott Kpeak his own tongue, say so when you 
begin the conversation, as this is never a mere display of an ac- 
complishment, but a tnio kindness to "a stranger in a strange 
land." You are almost certain to give pleasure by.fio doing. 

To speak constantly of public characters or distinguished people 
as your intimate friends, even if they are so, is a certain mark of 
low-breeding. Boasting of your own position, wealth, lusurics or 
possessions of any kind is in equally bad taste. 

Nover speak to a literary person of his works. You may by 
an apt quotation or pleasant remark show that you are familiar 
■with them, but to question an author about his profession is ill- 
bred It is equally so to speak of business matters to any man in 
general society. Business men do not go into the world of polite 
society to carry their shop, and (hey will not thank you for re- 
minding them of work m their hours of relaxation. 

Do not commence any conversation by the suggestion of painful 
or disagreeable topics. To ask a friend abruptly, " For whom are 
you in monmingl" may he tearing open anew a wound that was 
covered for the time by intercourse with society. Takeother steps 
to satisfy yourself on this point. By the same token, do not say to 
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a man, " That waa an imfortTinate affair, Uiat failure of yours. 
Never, directly or indirectly, rub a sore. 

Do not ask questions which relate to tjie private aflkirs of tlie 
person spoken to, and be guarded against conduct which may look 
like an attempt to force confidence. If too peraevering in your 
inquiries you may be treated, and very projierly, as cue might 
treat a highwayman who Bought to rob one of any other property. 
A man's thoughts are certainly his own most private possession, 
and yoa must be very intimate to seek ti> be admitted to a share in 
thpm Even if jou are so it ia far more deliL-ite 1 wa"t unt'! c )ii 
Mence it offered to you \ m'ln has a perfect right t' defend 
h mnelf from cross-exammation by an> means except i ositive 
falaehl od 

In conversing with foreigners do not dispari^o iny of the r 
natiot al customa even it thpy are ruiia eno igh to atta k y ura 
Itumiy pleasantlj and frankly delend the n»t tutions of \our 
native land, but not by comparison with the customs of other 
cotintries. If your companion is wel)-bred, he will admit that you 
possibly understand American customs better than a foreigner can 
do I if he is a low-lired man, no rudeness on your part will correct 

Subjects or incidents calculated to disgust the hearers, are to be 
avoided in polite conversation. There is a positive f^cination to 
some people in describing sickening or revolting scenes, but well- 
bred people will remember tliat some are eensitire upon such sub- 
jects, and all would prefer more agreeablo topics. ' 

Do not use surnames alone, even if speaking of intimate friends. 
For a lady to speak of her husband aa " Smith " or " Jonea," is 
vulgar in the extreme, and it is low-bred also to say "my hna- 
band," " my wife " or, except amongst relatives, to use the Chris- 
tian name only, in speaking of husband or wife. Speak of your 

own husband or wife as, "Mr." or "Mrs. B ," and of your 

friends also by the surname prefix as, " Remember me to Mr. or 
Mrs, D." 

Let no more than one person be speaking at one time. 

Ridicule and personal joking cannot be too severely censured. 

Avoid an officious offer of advice or your own opinion, and if 
you do give an opinion, be sure it is given aa such and not as a 
&tcL 
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CONVBUSATIOK. 47 

If you would preserve a character for truthfuJuesa, avoid the too 
common fault of eiSggeration. 

When visiting, be careflil tiat you do not appear to undervalue 
anything around you by comparing it with what you liava at 

Beware of personal abuse or invective. ReraembBr what Shake- 
speare put into the month of Cardinal Wolaoy, when the Earl of 
Surrey 8^d to him on his disgrace ; 

"Now if you canblTiah and erj ' ^iUy ' Cnrdinal, 
Tou'H sbiw a little honeatr." 

Mark the proud dignity of ths prelate's reply : 



Panning is a valgarism that should be scrupaloualy avoi<ied. An 
invet«ralfl punster, though his play upon words may rise to the 
keenest wit, is yet an insufferable bore. No one feels secure in his 
society, or can guess what word may be torn out of a serious or 
brilliant remark to be tortured into a vulgar witticism, out of place 
and uncalled for. 

Proverbs are not in good taste when introduced into conversa. 

Scriptural phrases are apt to subject the speaker to a suspicion 
of inaincerity, and should be used very seldom, and with the 
ntmost reverence. 

Cant is simply deteetable. 

Religion is a subject too apt U> lead to long argaments if not to 
positive' altercation to be the subject of general conversation. 

Repartee is not a weapon ftir every-daj use. There are few who 
can wield this polished blade skillfully, and when clumsy liands 
grasp it, it will wound Iwth speaker wid hearer. 

The talented author of " Good Society." says : 

" The great secret of talking well is to adapt your conversation 
as skillfully as may be to yom' company. Some men make a point 
of talking commonplace to all ladies alike, as if a woman could 
only be a trifler. Others, on the contrary, seem to forget in wb^ 
respects the education of a lady differs from that of a gentleman, 
and commit tbe opposite error uf conversing on topics with which 
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48 CONrERSATIOy. 

ladiea are seldom acquainted. A woman of eense lias as mucli 
right to be annoyed by the one, as a latiy of ordinary edueatioit 
by the other. You cannot pay a finer compliment U> a womaji of 
refinement and esprit, than by leading the conversation into such a 
channel as may mark your appreciation of her superior attain- 
ments. 

" It should be remembered that people take more interest in 
their own affairs than in anything else which you can name. In 
lite a fete conversations, therefore, lead a mother to talk of her chil- 
dren, a young lady of her last ball, an author of his forthcoming 
book, or an artist of his exhibition picture. Haiang furnished the 
topic, you need only listen ; and you are thought not only agree- 
able, but thoroughly sensible, amiable and well-informed. 

"Be ca.reful, on the other hand, not always to make a point of 
talking to persons upon general matters relating to their profes- 
sions. To show an interest in their immediate concerns is flatter- 
ing, but to converse with them too much about their own art or 
profession, loots as if you thought them ignorsmt of other topics. 

" Remember in conversation that a voice ' gentle and low ' is, 
above aU other extraneous accomplishments, an ' excellent thing in 
woman.' There is a certain distmct but subdued tone of voice 
which is peculiar to persona only of the best breeding. It is better 
to err by the use of too low than too loud a tone. Loud laughter is 
extremely objectionable in society, 

"Conversation is a reflex of character. The pretentious, the 
illiterate, the impatient, the curious, will as inevitably betray their 
idiosyncrasies as the modest, the even tempered and the generoaa. 
Strive as we may, we carmot always be acting. Let us, there- 
fore, cultivate a tone of mind, and a habit of life, the betrayal of 
which need not put us to shame in the company of the pure and 
wise, and the rest will be easy. If we make ourselves worthy of 
reSnedand intelligent society, we shall not be rejected from it; 
and in such society we shall acquire by example all that we have 
failed to learn from precept." 

If you are conversing, when interrupted by a visitor, and, after 
the customary greetings, resume the conversation, you must re- 
capitulate the substance of it for the benefit of the new comer. 

To invariably commence a conveTsation by remarks on the 
weather shows a poverty of ideas that is truly pitiable. 
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Do not constantly repeat the name of a iierBon ivlth whom you 
are conversing. 

A person who has traTelled will probably be severely ridiculed 
if constantly referring to "the winter I spent in Florence," or 
"when I was in London." 

If conversation takes atone that is offonsiveto good taste, charity 
or justice, be silent. 

Do not be too ready to correct any stalcment you may derm 
untrue. You may be yourself mistaken.^ 



INVITATIONS. 

All nvitat ons except ng d nner v tal ons are ssued in the 
nan e of he lady of the house alone D ne ovitations are 
saued n the ame of the gentle nan and lady of the house, or 
hen extended to gentlemen onij n the name ol the host alone. 
Answers to mvitations, exceptmg such dinner mvitations as are 
issued in the name of the gentleman only, must be addressed to 
the lady of the house. 

When invitations are issued in tbe height of a fashionahte 
season, it is best to send them out at least a fortnight beforehand. 
For a small company, and when gayety is not at its height, a, week's 
notice is sufficient. For a costume ball, private theatricals or any 
occasion when elaborate dresses or preparations are needed a 
month should be given. 

Printed cards of invitation are not en r4gU, excepting for public 
occasions. A small note paper is the only appropriate one, and 
may have the initial letter or monogram stamped upon it, and the 
envelope. Any more fanciful decoraUon is in excessively bad 

The proper form for a dinner invitation is : 

"Mr. and Mra. G request the favor of Mr. and Mra, L 's 
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yj INVITATIONS, 

The answer acceptioe the invitation ahoold run as follows : 

,. Mr, ana Mrs. L hive modi pleMure in aicepting Mr. and Mra. 

If declined, the following form ui 



ShonW the invitation he declined, some reason for the refusal 
must he giren, and, unless an excuse (which always savors mora 
or less of the untruthful) be wanted, it is the truest politeness to 
assign the cause which actually is the preventive. Whatever the 
cause— sickness, domestic trouhle, husiness or any other— it should 



he stated a; 



r, which it 



should be dispatched as soon as possible (certainly the next day) 
after the receipt of the invitation, tint the hostess may liave timo 
V, summoQ other guests in the stead of those declining her first 
invitations. 

Afl«r an invitation is once accepted, it should be scrupulously 
observed. Nothing hut the most absolute necessity should prevent 
you from going, and when such necessity arises, it should be com- 
municated directly, with a full explanation of the preventmg 
cause even if it is within half an hour of the appointed dinner 
time. If earlier, send the explanation as soon as possible. 

InviUtions to dinner and the answers roust be sent by a special 
messenger. Th&post is proverbially uncertain, and the non-arrival 
of an expected invitation or its answer, may cause lasting offence. 
It is a breach of etiquette, to say nothing of practical inoon- 
venience, to bring an unassorted company together at dinner. 
Great peliple, pubUc characters, literary oelebrittes or distinguished 
guests from any cause should not be invited merely because they 
ape such. They will be uncomfortable if the guests summoned to 
meet them are not congenial, and the remainder of your company 
equally so. No one gnest should be too conspicuous, A harmon- 
ious blending of tastes and qualities should be the olgect in view. 
Persons moving in one circle of society should not, as a general 
rule, be invited to meet those who move in another circle. A man 
of strong political bias in one direction, should not he invited to 
meet a party opposed to his views ; persona of known and marked 
differences in religious matters should not be invitod to meet each 
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lyyn-ATioNS. CI 

otber, tuA above all, avoid the social colUsioD of ttiose whom you 
tiiow to be personal oDemies. The best gnide in such matters is 
common aetiss, coupled with alittle judicious forethought. 

Invitations to large balls should be sent out at least a fortnight 
before the time appointed, and are worded thus ; 

" Mrs. L— — -^s oorapIimcTitg to Miss G — — , and regncBta the pleasure 
of her company at a baJl» on ■Wednesday, the 7th oi March, at 9 o'clock." 

The answer is as follows : 

"MLsa Q '3 cmnplimenfa toMra. L , ana accepts wilh pleasure 

her kind invitation for Wednesday, Mcrch ;th." 



— , andrequeatathe plea- 



"Mrs. a compliinentHtoMr.anaMrs.T 

rars oftheircompanyon March Sth, at So'elock." 

Bach an invitation calls for full evening dress, The answer is 
the same as for a Imll invitalion. 

lovitations to jiic-nics, private theatricala, concerts, lea parties 
and other entertainments, generally state the nature of such 
enterttUnment, and are a little less formal tliau those already given. 

For a musical party : 

" Mm. R requests the pleasure of Mr, and Mra. P 'a company, 

on Thuaday evening, Feb. 10th, at S'clock, to meet tlie niemlwra of the Har- 
monia Musical Society. " 

And if you .have a progiamme of the concert, eDcloae it. 

Or, 

"Mrs. F eipeets 

o'clock, to take part in son 
Miaa B join the party." 

Or, 

"Mrs. S -3 compliments to Mfea P ,ana wonld be pleased to 

havo her join a pic-nie party to Pine Cmve, on Wednesday, June 14tl.. 

Carriages start from Mrs. 8 'a at 9 o'clock, and a place will be leaerved 

tot Miss r " 

Notes of invitation must always be dated, and your address in 
foU written in one comer, thus : 
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(52 isfyiFATions. 

The body of the invitation must be in the middle of the sheet, 
and date a litllo above to the right, the address a little below to 
the left. 

The envelopes contMning invitations must be directed always to 
the private residence of the person invited, never to a pints of busi- 

When the ofBcera of a regiment or a ship are invited to an enter- 
tainment, and it is not possible to invite them all, it is customary 
to Bend an invitation to the Colonel or Commander, accompanied 
by a cert^n number of blank tickets, if it be a public ball, or by 
an intimation tliat the host would be glad to see Colonel or Cap- 
t^n and SO many of the officers of the regiment or ship. 

Invitations by a regunent to a ball, to be given by the officers, are 
worded as follows : 

.' Col. una tha offlcets of the Begiroent, U. 9. 1, (or other 

pany on the 7th of December, at D o'clock. 
' " E Bimaeks, comer of — — and Streets." 

Answers should be addressed to the Colonel of the regiment, 
and worded Urns ; 

" Mr. and Mm. C 'a compliments f o Colonel — — and the officers of 

the KeBiment, L". S. I., and accept with plensure theit polite invitation 

for the 7th of December." 

In case an officer desires to invite his personal friends, he 
encloses his own card in the invitation, but these must all be issued 
in the form already given, the card explaining to which officer the 
compliment is to be attributed. 

Invitations to a Naval ball are issued in the name of the " Cap- 
tain and officers of the D. 8. Ship ," or simply in the name 

of " The Officers of the U. 8. 8hip ." 

On the comer of the card tha name of the officer to whom the 
answers are to be sent, should be written. 

An officer of higher rant, or a public official of high position, 
will signify on his card what aide-de-camp or clerk is to receive 
the answers to his invitations, and will issue them in the joint 
name ot himself and wife, thus : 

companr, on Thursday, ihe 6th of November, at 8 o'clock. 
" Direct answers to Capl. E. C ." 
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Verbal invitationa are given only wlien the occasion is a yeiy 
informal one, and imply plain dresa, early hours and a small com- 
pany. 

Invitations to concerts, theatre or opera, should lie sent in time 
to sacure good seats, if accepted. The usual style is : 

iijlr.e would be muclipleiied to have Mrs. and Miss Hunt's corn- 
formed by tlw Italian tioupo at tlio Academy of Music." 

Such an invitation calls for an immediate answer from the elder 
lady, and should be as follows : 



Or if declined : 
" Mrs. Hunt regre 



c of Mr. Q 'a puEite invltatioQ for Wednesday 

ivening." 
For a general receptioo, invitations are printed apon cards, thus ; 



Srs. SI 


Iltams 


, 


.fr )lo 


«., 




Wednesday Evening, January 


¥K 


No. a-l8 


- Street. 





Such cards do not require any a 
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DINNER COMPANY. 

On no occasion is a want of punctuality more iil-bred tlian at a 
dinner party, whether it is the gnesti who are late, or the hostess 
who allows dinner to be later than the time appointed. Boileau 
remarks, with aa much truth as sarcasm : 

" I have always been punctual to the hour of dinner, for I know 
that those whom I kept waiting would employ those unpleasant 
moments to sum up all my faults." 

To arrive too early is to annoy the lady of the house by disturb- 
ing her at her toilet. 

To arrive too late is injurious to the dinner, to the temper of 
your host, of the other guests and of the dervants. 

It is really a sad breach of etiquette to be later than the hour 
named in your invitation for dinner, and from ten to fifteen minutea 
before it ia quit* Boon enough for your arrival. 

As regards tlie hour for dmner, etiquette, strictly so called, has 
not prescribed anything. Custom, the fashion, convenience, a 
score of things may control it. Prom five to eight o'clock, accord- 
ing somewhat to the season of the year, is the present fashionable 
limit. By that time the business of most men ia over for the day, 
which can scarcely ba said of an hour earlier than five. 

The lady of the house should be in her drawing-room, ready to 
receive her guests, ten or Bfteen minutes before the hour fixed for 
tiieir arrival, and the daughters of' the house should be with her, 
and not drop in one by one after the guests' arrival. The gentle- 
man of the house should also be present, and in case it is a strictly 
gentieman's party, at which no hostess presides, he must be all 
ready before the appointed time to do the honors. 

On guests being announced, the lady advances a few steps 
towards them, and should receive them cordially with seme words 
of welcome. 

The hostess must never betray any chagrin at the lateness of a 
guest, but try to place the unfortunate last arrival as much at 
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ease as prs^ill Ij her cordial WBloome and miembarrasaod 

Belore all the gueits have arrived the lady should have made 
her arrangementi as to what gentleman and lady are to go in to 
dinner together and before dinner is announced the gentlemen of 
the ])artj should he informed what lady they are to escort to !iie 
table. 

The gentleman of the house offers ilia arm to the lady most 
honored amongst the guests, the gentleman moEt distinguished 
offers bis arm to the lady of the house. 

Gentlemen give the left arm to a lady, excepting military ofBcers 
in full dress, who give the right arm, as the sword is inconveniently 
worn for ofifering the left. In all other cases the right arm must 
be left free. 

The order of procession being settled, the company move ac- 
cording to it from the drawing-room to the dining-room, as soon 
OS dinner is announced. 

The host sits at the bottom of the table, the hosteas at the top. 
At the right of the host is placed the lady he escorted ftom tho 
drawing-room, and at the right of the hostess her escort. The 
next place of honor is at the left of the hostess. 

It is a good plan, and rapidly becoming an established custom, 
to have small cards with the names of the guests written upon 
them, laid upon the plate at each seat. Each one thus taking the 
place assigned prevents confusion, and gives the hostess the 
pririlege of placing near to each other the guests who will prove 
mutually agreeable. 

Gentlemen should- stand behind their respective ch^rs until all 
the ladies are sealed, and then take their own seats, being careful 
that their chairs do not stand upon the dresses of the ladies beside 

Seats bailing been apportioned to all, grace is said, by a clergy- 
man if there is one pi'esent, if not, by the host. The clergyman 
should be invited to say grace by the host. 

If the dinner is a la Smae, there will not be any carving done on 
the table itself. 

If the party is small, mere mfamSle, the hostess will hare a dish 
before her, the contents of which will have to bo carved. The 
gentleman on her right hand should in that case offer to carve for 
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her, but if she declines, slioulJ not press the offer, Man)- ladies 
we excellent carvers, and hke to appear so. 

There is no space in our little volume for directions upon cai'ving, 
nor do they form any portion of the art of etiquette. All that 
etiquette has to say on the subject is that yon must not stand up 
to carve ; you must not pursue the bird, joint or whatever the 
meat may be, all round the dishonor should yon comment upon 
the age of the fowl, the tonghnpss of the meat or yonr own awk- 
wardness in caning. If you really do not understand it, do not 
attempt it ; say so and let the waiter cut it up. 

Hever be helped twice to sonp or flsh, anil indeed it appears low- 
bred to be twice served to anyone dish. You may refuse either 
soup or fish, but make no comment if yoa do, as to your liking or 
dislike for the dish, nor is it incumbent upon you to state that 
" sonp does not agree with you," or that " tish always make you 
ill ;" aiiy such remarks are rude. Simply to say " no, thank you," 
in refusing a dish, Is all the reply that strict etiquette will allow 
upon the subjeet. 

No remarks should be made by the host or hostess on the refusal 
of a gnest to partake of a proffered dish. Pressing the food upon 
a gnest with " Oh, do take ftime," or " Ton must, it was made by 
so-and-so," or indeed any remark upon the repast, is not only 
annoying t« the guest, but a proof of low-breeding in the enter- 
tainers. There is a sort of hospitality about it, but it is a rough 
barbarism. Who does not remember the description of Bridget 
Elias' hospitable gaueherie in Charles Lamb's " Poor Relation,' 
when urgmg the poor relation to eat with the speech : " Do take 
some more ; remember you do not get pudding every day." 

Never should a host or hostess apologize for the fare set before 
their guest. Such apologies are generally a mere fishing for com- 
pliment, untrue and in entirely bad taste. In inviting his friends 
to dinner, the host binds himself to set before them the host his 
house and purse can afford, and if the fare is good the guest will 
soon find it out, if bad, no apologies will make it any better. 

It is in bad tasta to apologize to the waiters for the trouble given 
them, and betrays a lamentable ignoranceof the customs of society. 
They are hired to wait upon the guests, and it is no aflhir of those 
guests how they fee!, as lung aa they discharge their duty. To 
reprove a waiter is tlie height of ill breeding. 
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Do ncit, wben a dish is brought to you, say you prefer to bo 
helped after some one else. Accept or refuse what ia offered to 
you, and let the waiter pass the dish on. A gentleman, however, 
will see that the lady he has escorted to the table ie helped as she 
wishes, before he attends to his own dinner, but to interfere wiUi 
the lady on the other side of him is an insult to her escort. He 
may aslc the lady under his care if she will be helped from any 
dish offered hun, before he accepts or declines for himself, and 
will Issue her orders for her to the waiter when she selects her 
dinner. 

A gentleman or a lady will alway$ say " Thank you" to a waiter, 
but nothing more. 

A gaest must never find fault with any dish placed before him, 
and to appear to question the quality or freshnesa of the viands by 
smelling or faatidiotiEly tasting them, is a positive insult to the 
gentleman who has invited him to his table. 

A host or hostess may never iind fault before their guests, neither 
with the dmner, with the servantB, nor with each other. Burnt 
Bonp, fish boiled to ra^, underdone vegetables, heavy pastry, mu.<t 
be endured with smiling equanimity. No scowl must greet tlie crash 
that announces the fall of a tray of the finest glass no word ot 
remonstrance greet the deluge of a plate of soup over the to He 
cloth. If care has not been taken to secure flrst-tate co ks ani 
well-trained waiters, the faullB of omission and commiss i mu t 
be endured with placid serenity. 

After the ladies have all been served, the guests to the r bt of 
the hostess must be attended to, tbeii the guest on her lelt and o 
on until all are served. Ten persons are all that one cook can 
properly prepare a dinner for, and three waiters will be amply 
employed in waiting upon that number. If more ate invited the 
attempt to make the conversation general had better not be made, 
but the guests allowed to converse tile a tlie. 

Wine should be handed hy the wsdters after soup. To decline 
wine by covering the month of the wine-glass with the hand is an 
Ill-bred gesture. Bay simply " Not any, thank you," and the 
waiter will not fill your glass. 

Fish follows next in order. A slice, neatly cut, not hashed up by 
bad carving, should be placed upon each plate, with a slice of egg, 
and flsh sauce, inhere be a silver knife, use it te cut the fish. K 
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not, fake your fork in your right hand aad supply tlie place of the 
knife by a small piece of bread, which you sliould cut off, and when 
yonr fish is eaten, leave upon your plate. 

Do not eat as if you had good fare for the first thoe in your life 
— that is to say, do not eat raTenouely, and do not eat in a notice- 
able way. 

Never smack the lips when eating. 

Never take a Jong, deep breath after you finish eating, as if the 
exercise had fatigned you. 

Never make noiaea in your mouth or throat. 

Never snck your teeth, or pass your tongue round the outside 
of yonr gums. 

Never, even with cheese, put your knife into your mouth. 

Never pick your teeth, or put your finger into your mouth. 

If you find you have a fish-bone in your month, cover your lips 
with a napkin to remove it. It is better to be very careful to 
remove all bones before putting fish into your month. On no ac- 
count spit the bones out upon your plat*. 

Never take the bones of fowl or birds ap in your fingers to gnaw 
or suck them. Eemove the meat with your knife, and convey it to 
your mouth with your fork, never being too eager to clean ofl' 
every particle of flesh. 

Wipe your finger tips, if soiled, upon the table napkin, never 
npon your tongue or the table-cloth. An elegant eat«r will never 
have occasion to think of his fingera. 

Never use the table-cloth to wipe your mouth, you might as well 
use it in place of your pocket handkerchief. 

Never remark upon what is placed before you, either in praise 
or dispraise of it. 

Neither drink nor speak when you have anything in your mouth. 

When you are helped, begin to eat, without regard to those 
who have already, or have not yet, been helped. 

Never watch the dishes aa they are uncovered, nor make any 
exclamation when you see Uieir contents. 

Under no circumsUmces tnck your napkin, bib-fashion, into your 
shirt collar. Unfold it partially and put it in your lap, covering 
your knees. A lady may slip a comer under her belt if there is 
danger of its slipping upon her dress, but a gentleman must be 
awkward indeed if he lets his napkin fall upon the floor. 
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No gentleman will eter settle liiraself in his chair, pushing bacJi 
his caffs, as if for a " set-to," at the table. 

If yon make any general remark, do not look up at the waiters 
to see what effect it has upon them. If they are well-trained they 
will not more a muscle at hearing the most laughable story, nor 
will they give any sign whatever that they have not closed their 
ears like deaf adders to all that has been going on. In aiiy case, 
however, you must refrain from noticing them. 

If you want anything, take the oecaeion of a waiter being near 
to you, to ask for it in an undertone. To shout out " Waiter !" 
or order one about, as if yon were i 
mark of ill-breeding. 

Unless the party is a very small one, general c< 
possible. In such a case, you must converse with those on either 
side of you, not confining your remarks exclusively to one. 

TaJk in a low, quiet tone, but never m a whisper. 

To affect an ^r of mystery or secrecy at a dinner-fable, is an 
insult to your companion and company assembled. 

It is in bad taste to force the attention of the company upon 
yourself by loud talking or loud laughing. 

Too many jokes or anecdotes are in bad taste, but the subjects 
for conversation should not be too serious. 

Any gentleman propounding a conundrum at the dinner-table, 
deserves to be taken away by the police. 

To use one'a own knife, spoon or Gngers, instead of the buttflr- 
knife, sugar-tongs or salt-spoons, is to persuade the company that 
you have never seen the latter articles before, and ate unacquamted 
with their use. 

Hever eat all that is on your plate, and above all never be guilty 
of the gaacherie of scraping your plate, or passing your bread 
over it as if to clean it. 

Never fill your mouth so full that you cannot converse ; at the 
saaie time avoid the appearance of merely playing with your food. 
Bat in small monthfuls, and rather slowly than rapidly. 

If upon opening fruit you find it is not perfect, or there is a 
■worm m it, pasa your plate quietly and without remark to the 
wiuter, who will bring you a clean one. 

None but a low-bred clown will ever carry fruit or b<at itma away 
from the tabic. 
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Drinking wino witli people is an oU custom, but 
days be foimd to exist only among tlie past or passi 
If 70a are, however, asked Ut take wine with any one, you ahotild 
fill your glass witll the same sort of wine your friend has, and 
raise it to your lips. You need only taste, not act upon the prin- 
ciple ot " no heel-taps." 

A man would be looked upon as a curiosity, nay, many would 
not nnderstand ivhat he meant, who should at the present day 
propose a "sentament" before drinking wine. 

Sever spit from your mouth the skins of grapes, the stones or 
pips of fruits. Receive them upon the prongs of your fork, laid 
horizontally, and place iheni as conveniently aa so inelegant a 
process will allow upon the eiige of your plate. 

Never play with your fingers upon the table. 

Never play with yonr knife and fork, fidget with jour snlt-cellar, 
balance yonr spoon on four tumbler, make pills of your bread, or 
perform any of those vulgar antics unfortunately too often seen at 
table. 

Never in conversation, illustraifl your remarks by plans drawn 
upon the table-cloth with your nail, or built of your knife, fork 
and spooD, 

Never stretch your feet out under the table, so as to touch those 
of your opposite ueighbor. It is quite as bad to put them up 
under you upon the chair-bar, or carl them up under the chair itself. 

Try to take an easy position at table, neither pressing closely up 
to it, nor yet so for away aa to risk depositing your food upon the 
fioor instead of conveying it to yonr mouth. 

Never touch fruit with your fingers. If you wish to peel an 
apple, a pear or a peach, hold the fruit on a fork in your left hand, 
and peel with a silver knife in your right. Eat it in small filices 
cut from the whole fruit, but never bite it, or anything else at 
table. Need I say no fruit should ever be socked at the table. 

When the hostess thinks her lady friends have taken as much 
dessert as tbey wish, she catches the eye of the principal among 
Ihem ; an interchange of ocular telegraphing takes place, the 
hostess rises, and with her all the company rise ; the gentlemen 
make a pasaoge for the ladies to pass ; the one who is nearest to 
the door opens it, and holds it open until all the ladies have passed 
out of the room. 
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Aa soon ns the ladies have retired tho gentlemen may resume 
their seats for more wine and conTersation, but it is a rery poor 
compliment to the lady guesta fo linger long in the dining-room. 

The ladies open leaving the dining-room, retire to the drawing- 
room, and occnpy themselves until the gentlemen again join them. 
It is well for the hostess to have a reserre force for this Jnt«rv»l, 
of photographic albums, stereoscopes, annuals, new music, in fact, 
all Iho ammunition she can provide to make this often tedious 
interval pass pleasantly. 

If you dine in the French fashion, the genilemen rise with the 
ladies, each offering his arm to the lady he escorted to dinner, and 
all proceed lo the drawing-room together. 

If the gentlemen remain to have coffee served in the dining- 
room, tea may be serred in the drawing-room to the ladies. 

Upon returning to the drawing-room the gentlemen should never 
cluster round the door, but join the ladies at once, striving to 
repay the hospitality of the hostess by making themselves as 
agreeable as possible to the guests. 

Prom two to three hours after dinner is the proper time to leave 
the house. 

If the dinner is for tlie gentlemen guests aIon« and liic ladj of 
house presides, her duties are over when she rises ifler dessert. 
The gentlemen do not expect to find her m the draw ng loom 
again. In this case cigars may be served Bith the coffee and 
tlien the servants may retire, unless especiallv summoned to Halt. 
If smoking is indulged in, have placed upon the table a number of 
small match boies, ashes receivers, and between the chairs spit- 
toons. And here let me add a few words upon smoking Isklng 
from an English authority, but which, with a few exceptions will 
apply equally well to lovers of the weed upon this side of the 
water. He says ; 

"But what shall I say of the fragrant weed which Ealeigli 
taught our gallants to puff in capacious bowls ; which a royal 
pedant denounced in a famous ' Counterblast," which his flattering 
laureate, Ben Jonson, ridiculed to please his master; which our 
ivives and sisters protest gives rise to the dirtiest and moet un- 
sociable habit a man can indulge in ; of which some fair favorers 
declare that they love the smell, and othets that they will never 
marry an jiidulger (which, by the way, they generally end ia 
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doing) ; which has won a fame over more space and among better 
men than Noah's grape has ever done ; which doctors still dispute 
about, and boys get sick over ; but which is the solace of the 
weary laborer ; the support of the ill-fed ; the refresher of OTer- 
wrought brains ; the soother of angry fancies ; Ihe boast of 
the exquisite ; the excuse of the idle ; the companion of the i)bil- 
osopher; and the tenth mnse of the poet. I will go neither int« the 
the medical nor the moral questions about the dreamy calming 
cloud. I will content myself so iar with saying what may he said 
for everything that can bless and curse mankind, that in modera- 
tion it is at least harmless; but what is moderate and what is not, 
most bo determined in each individoal case, aceordmg to the 
habits and constitution of the sut^ects. K it cures asthma, it may 
destroy digestion ; If it soothes the nerves, it may, m excess, pro- 
duce a chronic irritability. 

" Bat I will regard it in a social point of view, and, first as a 
narcotic, noUce its eflects on the individual character. I believe 
then, that in moderaUon it diminishes the violence of the passions, 
and particularly that of the temper. Interested in the snbject, I 
have taken care to seek inst^mces of members of the same family 
having the same violent temper by inheritance, of whom the one 
has been calmed down by smoking, and the other gone on !n his 
passionate course. I believe that it induces a liabit of calm reflec- 
tiveness, which causes ns to take less prejudiced, perhaps less 
zealous views of life, and to be therefore less irritable in our con- 
verse with oar fellow- creatures. I am inclined to think that the 
clergy, the squirearchy and the peasantry, are the most prq'udiced 
and most violent classes in this country (England) ; there may be 
other reasons for this, but it is noteworthy that these are the classes 
which smoke least. On the other hand, I confess that it induces a 
certain lassitude, and a lounging, easy mode of life, which is fatal 
both to the precision of manners and the vivacity of conversation. 
The mind of a smoker is contemplative rather than active, and if 
the weed cures our irritability, it kills oar wit. I believe that It 
is a fallacy to suppose that it encourages drinking. There is more 
drinking and less smoking in England than in any other country 
of the the civilized world. There was more drinking among the 
gentry of last century, who never smoked at ail. Smoke and wina 
do not go well togctlior. Coffee and beer are its best accompani- 
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ments ; and the one cannot intoxicate, the other must be largely 
imtiibed to do so. I have observed among yoting bachelors that very 
little wine is drank in their chambera, and that beer is gradually 
taMng ita place. The cigar, too, is an excuse for rising from the 
dinner-table, where there are no ladies to go to. 

" In another point of view, I am inclined to think that smoking 
has conduced to make the society of men, when alone, less riotous, 
less qaari'elsome and eyen less vicious than it was. Where young 
men now blow a common cloud, they were formerly driven to a 
fearful consumption of wine ; and this in their heads, they were 
ready and roused to any iniquity. But the pipe is the bachelor's 
wife. With it, he can endure Kolitnde longer, and is not forced 
into low society in order to shun it. With it, too, the idle can pass 
many an hour, which otherwise ho would have given, not to work, 
but to extravagant follies. With it, he is no longer restless, and 
impatient for excitement of any kind. We never hear now of 
young blades issuing in bands from their wine to beat the watch or 
disturb the slumbering citizena, aa we did thirty or forty years ago, 
when smoking was still a larity ; they are all puffing harmlessly in 
their ciiambers now. But, on the other hand, I foresee with dread 
a too tender allegiance to the pipe, lo the destruction of good so- 
ciety, and the abandonment of the ladies. No wonder they hate 
it, dear creatures ! the pipe is the worst rival a woman can have, 
and it is one whose eyes she caimot scratch out ; who Improves 
with age, while she herself declines ; who has an art which no wo- 
man possesses, that of never wearytog her devotee ; who is silent, 
yet a companion ; costs little, yet gives much pleasure ; who, lasUy, 
never upbraids, and always yields the same joy. Ah! this is a 
powerful rival to wife or maid ; and no wonder that at last the 
woman snccumbs, consents, and, rather than lose her lord or mas- 
ter, even supplies the hated herb with her own f^r hands. 

" There are rules to limit this indulgence. One most never 
smoke, nor even ask to smoke, in the company of the fair. If they 
know that in a few minuf«s you will bo running off to your cigar, 
the fdr will do well— say it is in a garden, or so— 1« allow you to 
bring it out and smoke it there. 

" One must never smoke, again, in the streets — that is, in day- 
light. The deadly crime may be committed, like burglary, after 
dark, but not before. 
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" One must nerer smoke in a room inhabited at limes by the 
ladies ; thus, a weU-bred man, who has a wife or sister, will not 
offer to smote m the dining-room after dinner. 

" One must never Emolie in a public place, where ladies are or 
migllt be ; for instance, a flower-Bhow or promenade, 

" One may smoke in a railway-carriage, in spite of by-laws, if 
one lias first obt^ned the consent of every one present; bat if 
tiiei* be a lady there, though she give her consent, smoke not. 
In nine cases out of ten. Eke will give it from good nature.* 

" One must never smoke in a dose carriage; one may ask and 
obtain leave to smoke, when returuinif from a pic-nic or expedi- 
tion, in an open earriage. 

" One must never smoke in a theatre, on a race-course, nor in 
church. This last is not, perhaps, a needless caution. In the 
Belgian churches you see a placard annomiemg; 'Id onfiemBdie 
pff! dlt iabac,' 

" Ono must nerer smoke when wiybody shows an objection to it. 

" One must never smoke a pipe in the streets. 

" One must never smoke at all in the cofiee-room of a hotel. 

" One must never smoke, without asking [jermission, in the pres- 
ence of a clergym^i. 

" But if you smoke, or if you are in the company of smokers, 
and are to appear afterwards in the presence of ladies, you must 
change your clothes to smoke in. A host who invites you to smoke 
will generally offer yon an old coat for the purpose. 

" you must also after smoking rinse the month well oat, and if 
possible brush the teeth. 

" You should never smoke in another person's house without 
leave, and you should not ask leave to do so, if there are Udies in 
tlie house. 

" When you are going to smoke a cigar, you should offer one at 
the same time to anybody present. 

" You should always smoke a cigar given to you ivhether good 
or bad, and never make any remark iiiion its quality." 

At a gentleman's party it is the host alone who may call upon 
any of the company for a toast, a speech or a song. No matter 
how much others may desire it, they may never invite each other. 
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During the week following a dimior party, it is etiquette for 
each guest to call upon the hoetesa, and it is rude to delay the call 
more than a fortnight. 

In coQcluding this chajiter we give from a modern English work 
the following bills of fare for dinners suiting the different seasons 
of the year, which may be useful to young housekeopera : , 

MENUS OF FOUK CHOICE DINSEKS, ADAPTED TO EACH SEA- 
BON OF THE YEAR. 
jAKCiBY.— (Foe ten Peb sons.) 

Consomini; soup, with quenelles ; Turbot, with Dutch sauc«. 

Two Removes. — ^Braized flllet of veal, larded i la Chateaubriand j 
Roast turkey, with puree of mushrooms. 

FoDK Ebte6es.— Oyster Kromeskys, A. la Russe; Pork eutlela, 
sauce Robert; Partridges, a la Prince of Wales; Supreme of 
fowls, h la Macedoine, 

Secosd CoDKSE. — Pintail; Snipes. 

One Remove. — Fondu of Parmesan cheese. 

Fooa E NTH EMETS.— Salad, ^ la Rachel ; Vol-au-vent of preserved 
greongages ; Plombiferes cream iced ; Braized celery with brown 

Afkil,— (For bwht Peusoks.) 

Cray-fish soup ; Spey trout, parslay sauce. 

Two Removes.— Boiled fowls, oyster sauce ; &axei tongue * 
lajardiniire. 

Two EsTRKES. — Lamb cutlets, asparagus, peas ; Boudina of 
rabbita, i. la Reine. 

Secosd Codbse. — Lobster salad; Green goose. 

FocB E WT HEM ET 5. —Orange fritters; Tapioca pudding; Wine 
jelly ; Potatoes S, la Ljonnaise. 

June. — (Fob twelve Pebsons.) 

Puree of green peas, soup ; Stewed sturgeon, matelotte sauce ; 
Filleta of mackerel i la maitre d'hOtel. 

Two Rehoveb.— Roast fore-quarter of lamb ; Spring chickens 
k la Montmorency. 

Pons ENinEES,— Fillets of ducklinss, u-ith green peas; Mutton 
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cutleia il la Wyndham ; Blanquett© of chicken with cucumbers ; 
Timbale of macnroni jk la Milaoaise. 
Second Course.— Pigeons; leveret. 
Two Bbmotes. — Flemish gauffers; Iced Sovifilf!, 
Six Ektremets. — Frencll beans, stewed ; Mayonnaise of chiclten ; 
Peas Ma FrauQaise ; Peach jelly with noyau; Love's wella glaefi 
with chocolate ; Flove of apricots and rice. 

OcTOHER,— (For eioht Per boss.) 
Potaire i\ la Julienne ; Baked haddocii, Italian sauce. 
Two Removes, —Braized neck of mutton, en cherveull ; Roast 
■ pheasant A la Chipolata. 

Two EKTBEE3.— Pork cutlets, tomato sauce; Curried rabbit 

SbOONU CoiTRSB. — Roast black-cock ; Oyster omelette. 
Four Emtremetb. — Potatoes h la Duchesse; Blanc mange; 
Api)Ia tartlets ; Semolina pudding, 

menu of a first kate christmas dinner, 
Christmss Dinner. 

Turtle aoup ; Tarbot h la Vatel ; Fillets of sole h la Tartare, 

Thbeb EBKOTEa.— Roast turkey, P6rigaeux sauce; Braized 
hamila jardiniere; Spiced round of beef. 

Four Entries. — Marrow patties; Salmi of pheasants \ la 
flnanciere ; Sweet breads i la Saint Cloud ; Mutton cutlets ; S, la 
Vicomtesse. 

Secosd Course,- Woodcocks ; Grouse ; Mince pies ; Plum pud- 
ding. 

Six Entbbk£ts. — Brocoli with Parmesan cheese; Italian 
creams; Croflte ilTAmanas- Salad it la Rachel; Meringues a la 
Parisienne; Punch jelly. 
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BALLS. 

Teib fonn of iiwiutions will be found on page 49. 

All invitation to a ball should be sent out from two to three 
weeks before the evening, and slionld bo answered within a day or 
two of heina received. 

An to the number of guests to bo invited, no precise rules can 
be laid down, Tlie size of your room does not seem to be any 
guide. The custom is to ask rather more than twice as many as 
your rooms will hold ; but one-third more will be enough, as it 
ivill allow of disappointments at the last moment, even if all have 
accepted the invitations. Besides, during the gayest of the season, 
the fashion of going to several balls in one night neceaaitates en- 
suring the presence of a sufficiently large number of guests all 
through the evening. If you really wish for dancing, do not exceed 
the last limits. II, however, your aim is to have the largest ball of 
the season, a crush and crowd, tii mate a sensation, then invite 
your entire visiting list, and endure the consequences. 

A hundred gaesla constitnte a " ball ;" over that, a " large ball ;" 
under that, merely a " dance." 

One of the Srst requisites of a ball-room is thorough ventila- 
tion, especially if there is a prospect of a large number of guesfa. 

One of the most desirable points in a ball is to have a beautifully- 
arranged room. The floor must be well waxed, and perfectly even, 
Knd it is well to draw a cord across two-thirds of it, not admitting 
more than can dance inside the space so cut off at once. The 
French make their ball-rooms perfect (lower - gardens. Every 
comer has its immense bouquet ; the walls are gracefully wreathed; 
bouquefa, baskets, and exquisitely decorated pots of growing plants 
are placed in every available place. The staircases, landings, and 
supper-room are all filled with floral treasure, harmonizing with 
fine effect with the brilliant lights and gay the dresses of the 
ladies. It adds to the effect to conceal the musicians behind a 
screen of evergreen and flowers. 

Tho dressing-rooms should be provided with two servants apiece, 
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and email cards, with the aamea of the invited guests upon them, 
should be in readiness to pin to the wraps of eaoii one. 

In each dressing-room, have plenty of water, soap, and towels 
upon the washstand, several brushes and combs, Email hand-mir- 
rors, pin-cushions well filled, and stick pomade upon the bureau. 
The ladies' room should also have hour-pins, a work-box in readi- 
ness to repair any accidental rip or tear ; cologne, hartshorn, and 
salts, in case Of famtness. The gentlemen's room should be pro-- 
vided with a boot-jack, a whisk, and a clothes-brush. 

Ho one should accept an invitation to n ball who caonot or who 
will not dance. They are mere encumbrances. Nothing is more 
trying to the feelings of a hostess than to see a number of wall- 
flowers ornamenting (?) her ball-room. 

The hour at which one may go to a ball varies from ten o'clock 
in the evening UDtil daybreak. Any one who attends several balls 
in one evening will, of course, And it impossible to appear at an 
early boor at each one. 

The lady of the house — who should, if possible, know the name 
of everybody who cntera the room— must stand near the door, so 
as to receive her guests, to each of whom Bho must find something 
to say, no matter how trifling. The host must also be near, to 
■welcome arrivals, and the sons to introduce people. Tlie young 
ladies must see that the dances are kept up, and should not dance 
themselves till they have found partners for all their friends. They 
may with perfect propriety ask any gentleman present to be intro- 
duced to a partner, end he is bound to accept the invitation ; but the 
lady must be carefol whom she asks. Many present may be entire 
strangers to her. Miss A. has brought her betrothed ; Miss B. in- 
troduces her cousin, Captain ■ — -, on a shovt leave of absence 
from his regiment m Texas ; Miss C. presents her brother, just re- 
turned from California ; Miss D. begs leave to introduce a cousm 
on a short visit to the city ; Miss E., a belle, has informed a dozen 
or two of her admirers where they may bow to her on the evening 
of the ball. All these strangers bow to the hostess, and must be 
provided with partners. The "Man in the Club Window" says: 

" I have known a case where a distinguished-looking young man, 
having declined the lady's invitation Ifl dance, but being pressed 
by, ' I can't make np the lancers without you,' somewhat reluctant- 
ly accepted, performed his part so well that his partner was quite 
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iprisn with him, and even venturei! on a little flirtation. You can 
imagine her dismay when, a little later in tlio evening, she saw her 
charming acquaintance carrying ap a pile of plates from the 
kitchen to the supper-room. For the first time in her life, she had 
danced with an occaEional waiter." 

If a gentleman act as escort to a lady, he must call at her house, 
at the hour she appoints, with a carriage, and he is expected to 
send a houquet in the course of the afternoon. Upon reaching the 
house of the hostess for the evening, he must escort his fair charge 
to the dressing-room, leave her at the door, make his own toilet an 
rapidly as possibly, and return to meet the lady at the dressing- 
room door again, escort her to the ball-room, and at once to the 
hostess. She ia obliged by etiquette to dance the first dance with 
him ; but after that, he may with propriety allow hor liberty to 
select other partners, always watching, however, to see that she is 
never neglected. He must be her escort to supper, and ready at 
any moment t« leave the ball-room to escort her home agMn. 

If a gentleman is unaccompanied by a lady, ha must invite one 
of the ladles of the house for the first dance, and yield gracefully 
if she declines on the plea of want of room or partners for all her 
guests, consenting smilingly if she requests him to lead out the 
homeliest and most awkward of her wall-fiowers. 

The music must be first a march, then a quadrille, a polka, a 
Tvalta, a galop, and so on, with two or three round dances to each 
quadrille, until fourteen dances are completed, when another 
march amiounces supper. Seven to ton dances may follow supper. 
Each guest most he provided with a ball-card with a prmted pro- 
gramme of the dances, and space for the engagements upon it, and 
a tiny pencil attached to it. Many ladies carry their own engage- 
ment-card; but they must depend upon the programme for the 
order of dances. The fashion of liangmg a few printed programmes 
in the room is not considered oi regie. 

The supper-room must ba thrown open at midnight, and remain 
open until the ball closes. It is, however, aa extreme of bad taste 
and low breeding for gentlemen to cluster round the table in 
groups and remain there. It is one of tlie duties of the hostess to 
eee that no young lady loses her supper for ivant of an escort to 
the supper-room. If there are no young gentlemen in the family, 
she must request one of her guests to go to the rescue of the for- 
lorn maiden. 
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No gentleman most wait until the music lias commenced liefore 
selecting iia lartner. 

A lady wliH declines dancing on tlia pretext of fatigue must 
dance no more, unless she haa said slie wished to rest for that 
dance alone. 

If a lady decline dancing with a gentlemen, it is rude for him to 
turn from her to another lady who has heard the refusal, and in- 
vite her to dance. If the first lady lias a prior engagement, ho 
must seek another partner in anottier part of the room ; if she re- 
fuses from fatigue or a disinclination to dance that set, it is a 
compliment to her for him to remain beside lier, and endeavor to 
entertain her while the dance is in progress. 

A lady should never give her bouquet, gloves, and fan to a gen- 
tleman to hold during a dance, unless he is her husband, brother, 
or escort for the evening. 

A gentleman, in waltzing with a yoang lady, must never encircle 
her widst until the dance actually commences, and drop his arm 
from around her as soon as tlie music ceases. American gentle- 
men would do Weil to study the waltz with a German teacher, aa 
they understand more perfectly than any others the most delicate 
way of dancing this objectionable dance, and, above all, how to 
hold a lady lightly and firmly without embracing her. 

When a lady expresses a desire to sit down before the close of a 
dance, it is exceedingly rude for a gentlemen to insist upon a con- 
tinuation of the dance. lie must escort her to a seat at once, and 
then express his regret at the interrupted pleasure. She may 
with propriety release him to seek another partner, but it is a jKior 
compliment for him to accept the proposal. 

A gentleman should never invite a lady to be his partner in a 
dance ivith which he is not perfectly fomUiar. It is tiresome in 
the extreme to guide a partner through a dance, and the ball- 
room is not a dancing-school for practice. 

If a gentleman takes a lady's seat during a dance, he must rise 
from it as soon aa tlio dance is over, not waiting for her to actually 
return to it, as she may hesitate to do if she sees that it is oc- 
cupied. 

No lady must enter or cross a ball-room unescorted. 
No lady may refuse to be introduced to a gentleman at a private 
ball ; but at a public ball she may with perfect propriety refuse 
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any iatvodactloii made by the master of ceremonies, or by mere 
acquMntauees. 

Confidential conversation in a ball-room ia iii extreme bad taste. 

Do not Le too particular about dancing. Taking steps in a qua- 
drille is out of date, all the figures being executed to a graceful 
walk. 

To remain too late at a ball is not well-bred, and seems to imply- 
that you are unaccustomed to Euch pleasures. Do not engage 
yourself, therefore, for the last two or tliree dances. 

No gentleman should take the vacant seat next to a lady unless he 
is acquainted with her, and not then without first asking pormisaion. 

A gentleman must offer hta arm, never bis band, to lead a lady 
to and from the dance. 

A lady must be very careful not to engage herself to two gentle- 
men for the same dance, nnlesa, for a round dsmce, she states : " I 
am engaged for the first half of the waltz, but will dance the BeCr 
ond part with you," In that case, she must teil her first partner 
of her second engagement, that she may not ofleud bim when eho 
takes nnoth^ partner after leaving him. 

If a lady wishes to decline dancing, whetlier f om dislike to the 
gentleman who invites her, or from whatever cause she must 
make some excuse ; but she must never retuse po nt blank nor 
must she, after having refused to dance with one gentleman con- 
sent to dance with another. 

When introduced, it is soffieient for n gentiernan to say to a Jady, 
"May I have tlie pleasure of dancing this walta with yon. Miss 

C V or if the lady be engaged for the first dance following the 

introduction, he may request the favor of putting his name upon 
her engagement card for another. 

A young lady should not dance more than twice with the same 
gentleman, unless she wants to bo noticed, or is indifferent wliother 

A lady may consult her own pleasure about recognizing a ball- 
room acquaintance nt a future meeting. 

Every gentleman must make a point of inviting the ladles of the 
house to dance ; and if ho be kind, ho will certainly devote him- 
self— for It portion of the evening, at least — to those ladies for 
whom the May of life has bloomed and passed away, and who gen- 
erally sit round tlie room looking wistfifily disconsolate. 
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After every dance following t!io announcement of supper, offer 
your iwirtner yoar arm, and invite her to the supper-room (at a 
ball, refreshmenta are nerer handed round). Should she decline 
going, or has already been there, take her liack to her cluiptrtm, or 
party, and, procuring a seat for her, tlmiik her for the pleasure tlio 
dance has aSbrded you. 

No lady should detain her partner long in the supper-room ; she 
may be thns forcing him to he guilty of llie rudeness of breaking 
an engagement with another lady for the following dance. 

No gentleman should linger round the supper-table. Your 
hOBtess invites you to a ball to danee, and be agreeable, not to 
haunt her supper-room, as i( you were starving. 

Avoid all absence of mind, staring, listlessness, and otlier ecceU' 
trici(ie». 

Never swing your arms about, and try to avoid being conspicu- 
CU9 in aoy way. 

Take flie partner with whom yon may happen to be dancmg 
when supper is announced to the supper-table, unless she has coma 
with a gentleman, in which case you must not usurp his privilege. 
If she is disengt^ed, escort her to a seat in the eupper-room, if 
possible, and see that she is served with the dishes she selects. Do 
not take your own supper at the same time ; wait till the lady has 
finished ; then take her back to the ball-room, and repeat the pru- 
cera, if necessary, with some other lonely damsel. When all the 
ladies have been once to the supper-room, the gentlemen may 
think of their own supper. 

Gloves of white kid must be worn during the entire evening, and 
it is well to have a fresh pair in readiness to put on after supper. 

On quitting a ball, it is not necessary to take a formal leave of 
the hostess. Indeed, it is preferable to make your departure as 
quietly as possible, in order to prevent the others from thinking it 
later than perhaps it is, and so breakhig up the ball at an earlier 
hour than the hosl^ss may desire. 

If a gentleman escoi'ts a lady home f tm a loll she is not 
obliged to invite him to enter, and if she does so he mu'^t decLno 
the invitation. He must, however, request permission to call Uie 
following day or evening, and he must make ttiat call 

A gentleman in a ball-room cannot bo too caroful not to injure 
the delicate frabric worn by the ladies ariund him Spurs aie in 
bad taste, even if a cavalry officer is otherwiie in full uiifnrm 
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While one dance ia in progresa, it ia not in good taste 
armngements for another. 

It is a gross breach of etiquette on iho part of either 
a gentleman to foi^t a ball-room engagement. 

It is not aceordinjtfl etiquette for married people to 
gether at either a private or a public hall. 



MORNING AND EVENING PAETIES. 

Parties in tho cit? comprise conversaziones, private concerts, 
private theatricals, soirees, dramatic readings, tea-parties, mat- 
infiea— in fact, almost any in-door gathering together of people, 
eielnsive of balls and dinner companies. 

In the coraitry, small dancing-parties, tea-parties, and conversa- 
aiones are also comprised under the head of parties ; but the out- 
door occasions are of much greater number and variety : croquet 
parties, sailing parties, heating parties, pic^nios, privats IStcs, 
berrying parties, natiing parties. May festivals. Fourth of July 
festivals— in fact, anything that will give an escnse for a day 
spent in out-door frolicking. 

For a conversazione, under wKch head are included "Receptions" 
and "At Ilomea,'' invitations shouLl be sent out a week before- 
hand. Conversation is, as the name implies, the principal occupa- 
tion for the time, and where literary people are gathered together, 
or those engrossed in scientific matters, the sole one. For parties 
of young people, however, the conversazione admits of music and 
impTOmptu dances. 

For all Kmalleveningparties,thehost and hostess remain near tho 
door during the early part of the evening, to receive their guests. 
Late comers, however, must not aspect to find them stJU nailed to 
this one spot, as, after the majority of the guests are assembled, 
their duty is to circulate round tho room and entertain them. They 
should, however, he quick to observe any late arrivals, and advance 
to welcome them as soon as possible. As the guests enter the 
room, the hostess should advance a step or two towards tlicui, 
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speaking a feiv words of cordial ivelconip to thn ol ler Ii 1 os first 
then to the younger ones, and finally to tlie ^pntlcme i If tl e 
new comers aie Etrangers to the rest of the guests 'Jlie mu&t intr 
duce them at once to those present ; if, however there are mutual 
fricnda present, it is their duty to leave the hostess after a few 
minutes, that she may bo free to receive her other fiiLndi 

The hostess must remdn constantly amongst her gueats For 
her to fidget in and out constantly, as it cookm^ the supper or 
training the waiters, is a mark of low hreod ng The most per 
fectly well-hred hostess is the one who se^ms to 1 aie no thought 
beyond the circle of her guests. 

As many rooms as possible should be thrown open and supplied 
with objects of interest in the arts and sciences. People of some 
public note, whether for travel, art, learning, science, or any at- 
tainment, are ollcii placed upon exhibitioa at the conversazione. 
If such a lion is invited, it is well to have others, even if of lesser 
magnitude, to prevent too much attention being concentrated upon 
one guest. 

If a hostess sees that a Ute-h-tete conversation is becoming dull, 
she must make it a trio by the introduction of some sprightly 
third, or cliange the duet by substituting another partner and 
carrying off one to introduce elsewhere. If, bowever, any conver- 
sation seems to be animated and giving pleasure, neither of lbs 
parties so engaged will tiiaak the hostess for interruption. 

If dancing is introduced, the etiquette of the ball-room is also 
the etiquette for the evening party. It ia best for the hostess to 
provide a pianist, if she does not herself preside at (ha piano, as 
it is excessively iU-bred to expect part of the guests to play for the 
remmnder to dance. Many good-natured people find theitiselveB 
thus victimized — invited " because they are always so willing to 
play for dancing.'' It is a good plwi in a dancing party to have 
ices alone handed round once or even twice during the evening, 
and a hot sttppor later, if at ail. Ices, lemonade, cake, confec- 
tionery, and fruits are, however, quite sufficient refl'eslimont for 
small parties. 

If the evening of a party is stormy, tbe hostess should have a 
wiuter at the door, with a large umbrella, to escort the guests from 
the oarrii^es to the house, or, better still, have an awning stretched 
across the sidewalk. 
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If a party is mixed— conyeraation, music, and dancing, all form- 
ing a portion of the evening's eDtertainment— it is the part of the 
hoatess to invite guests to sing and play, and sbe must be careful 
not to overlook any amateurs in lier invitations. If a gnest de- 
clines, it is in bad taste to urge the performance. If the lady of 
the house is herself a good performer, ehe must play or sing but 
once, and (hen after all others have been first invited. A guest 
should only be invited to play once, unless at a generally expressed 
desire of the remainder of tbe company. 

It is best for amateur performe to lea f w pieces of music 
without depending upon their not as 1 th y d r carry notes, 
it is a liint that they expect to be ted t il y f they do not, 
they are obliged to decline when Wd 

It is excessively rude to convere 1 dly h any one is playmg 
or singing. If your companion d t as taikmg, to listen, 

converse in a very low tone, and w thd f m the immediate 
vicinity of the performer. On tho other hand if you are mvited 
to play, do not wait for quiet in the room, nor exhibit anj anno*- 
nnce if your most exquisite passages are drowned in the buii of 
conversation. 

A gentleman who is a good pianist may, with peifect propnetj, 
offer his services to tho hostess aa orchestra for (m[jromptu danc- 
ing, or may offer fo relieve any lady so engaged, to allow her to 
dance. If, however, there are moio ladies than gentlemen and he 
is needed to fill up a set, he must not msist upon plaj ing, but go 
where he is most needed. 

Never oflferifl turn the leaves for ativ one playing unless you can 
read music rapidly ; otherwise you may confuse tho performer by 
turning too soon or too late. 

Hever offer to sing a second unless invited by the lady who ia to 
sing also. The hostess may wish her friends to hear a duet, which 
will be disagreeable to the performers. 

Members of the same family, cousins or other relatives, should 
not keep together in general society. They can see each other on 
other occasions, and the object of parties is to promote sociaUty, 
not esclusiveness. 

If you are asked to play an accompaniment, do not seek to dis- 
play your own talent, but play so as to alTord the beat support 
possible fur the voice singing. The same rule applies to a second 
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in any instrumental duet, whicli is never intended lo drown the 
sound of the leading instrument. 

When the lady of the house invites any Jady guest to sing or 
play, tlie genlleman standing nearest to her should offer his arm to 
escort her to the piano or harp. He should slnnd near her during 
the performance of the music, and, if competent, turn the leaves 
of her mosic. She may also request him to hold her glotes, bou- 
quet and fiui. When she rises, he should conduct her to a seat, 
and thank her for the pleasure she has given him and others. 

It is iil-bred to comment upon the piano, even if shockingly out 
of tune or worn out. To look at a sii-octave piano and decline 
playing because all your music is written for seven octaves, is pos- 
itively insulting to a hosless. If it is true, decline upon some 
other pretest. 

Prival« concerts and theatricals ought to be very good to be suc- 
cessful. Professional singers should be secured for the former, 
and if amateurs sing, they most be very confident of their own 
powers before making the attempt to appear before an oudience, 
even of personal friends. Between the parts, conversation may 
flow, but ia rude in the extreme during the performances. The 
best hours are from two to six or from eight to eleven p.m. The 
rooms shonld be arranged so as to aUow a clear space at one end 
for the performera ; the guests shonld bo seated, and a general 
silence prevwl exceptmg during the intervals of the performance. 
If the concert is divided mto two parts, it is quite permissible to 
rise during the intermission, promenade if agreeable, meet frioncls, 
and change seats, being carefnl to be seated again when the per- 
formance ro-commenees. 

For private theatricals, only the host amateurs should be re- 
tried. It ie very rude to talk during the acts, and while applause 
should not bo too boisterous, disapproval hy hissing or otherwise 
is a thing unheard of. Ices and light refreshments should be 
handed round between the acts. Where there is no arrangement 
for a private theatre, and where the curtain is hang, as is most 
common, between the folding-doors, tlie audience-room roust he 
filled with chairs or benches in rows, aad, if possible, the back 
rows raised higher than the others. These are often removed at 
thecloseof the performanee, and the guests then converse or dance. 
To beat time or hum the air at a concert is in extremely bad 
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It is the part of tlie hostess at a private concert and private 
theatricals— which latter include charades tahleaux, proverbs, and 
dramatic readings — to arrange the programmes and apportion the 
parts, unless she appoints a. stage-manager amongst her guests. 
The performers shouM seek to aid her by peifect good-nature in 
accepting her arrangements, and by willingness to accept any al- 
lotted part, even if distasteful or obscure. All cannot be first, and 
the performer ivho good-naturedly accepts a small part, and per- 
forms it wdl, will probably be invited to a more conspicuous posi- 
tion on the nest occasion. The hoif«sa or host must never take 
■ conspicuous parts, unless they are solicited to do so by all the rest 
of the cirrps dramatique. 

Nothmg bnt the most absolute necessity, or an excuse from some 
very grave cause, should prevent the attendance of any one who 
has undertaken a part. It is a positive insult to the rest of the 
party to inconvenience them by remaining away upon some trivial 
excuse, for the smallest part must be filled by somebody, and it is 
not easy to furnish substitutes upon such occasions. 

The hostess should consult each performer before allotting to 
them a part, and endeavor to suit each one. 

Private concerts and private theatricals should be followed by 
a supper, as they are fatiguing for the performers, bdA oftentimes 
as much so to the audience. 

If a party are invited to an ioformal dramaJJo reading, it is not 
necessary to divide the room, excepting by a large table, upon 
which tlie books aie placed. The host or hostess, while endeavor- 
ing to give to each guest the most favorable opportunity to display 
their own powers, should still, if they are good readers, be ready 
to oblige their guests by reai^ing also, carefully avoiding any at- 
tempt to outshine them. 

Matinees are usually held in the open air, in some good ground, 
in which a brass band should be playing, and plenty of good flowers 
displayed, embellished by the best dressed people it is possible to 
assemble together. There are not any introductions ; jieople amuse 
tlieroselvea as beat they can. Luncheon may be spread in-doora, or 
upon tables under the trees, or if tents are erected, inside of these. 
Fruits, ices, salads, cold meats, confectionery— in short, any cold 
collation, with wine, tea, and coffee, should be served, Fidl morn- 
ing dress is moat api)ropriate. 
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Croquet partiea are very iashionable, and meet generally at 
abnat three p.m. The lioat should be careful to have hia grounds 
well shaded, his mallets, balle, and other arran|;ement8 m perfect 
order. 3eat8 for such gueets 08 are not playing Ehonld be scat- 
tered about in shady places. Eefreahments may be handed round 
between the games, or arranged as for matinSea. 

Within the past few years, a apecies of entertainment of a paat 
generation has been rerived in England, and some atlempts liaTB 
been made to introduce it in this country. It was, and ia, called 
the " Kettledrum." Tea and coffee, with biscuit and cake, are 
served round from five to half-pa£t five. Any one in the visiting 
circle of tho house may go without an invitation ; the dress ia full 
morning dresa, and the guests dance until seven o'clock. From 
them guesta often go to dinner parties, and thence to balla, so that 
a man may be considered to be in harness to society from five p.m. 
to i A.M., and to be rather hardly driven, too. 

Ceremony ia laid aside upon these occasions, and people act with 
greater freedom than at more formal gatherings. 

In country parties, ceremony ia often required, even upon occa- 
sions where more freedom of action would be desirable. Inatten- 
tion to this matter may give offence, as the hoateaa may fancy her- 
self slighted merely because she is not city-bred. 

Avoid in conntiy parties treading upon delicate ground, talking 
of local squabbles, church matters, or the acknowledged feud of 
the village. 

Be punctual to tho time stated for any kind of a country party, 
as one late arrival may delay tho carriages, boats, or other convey- 
ances of an entire party. Many of these expeditions start at a; 
very early hoar, to avoid the road during the lieat of the day, and 
if you accept the invitation, you must relinquish your morning 
nap and appear at the appointed time. Seek out the hostess upon 
your arrival, and if j^>u can in any way osais^ her, either hy run- 
ning for tardy servaots, packing luncheon hampers, arranging the 
order of vehicles, or any other last duUes, do so with alacrity. 

Private f^'tes in the country correspond to matinees in town and 
the same rules apply. 

At pic-nica, whether water or land parties, etiquette 11 set at 
naught; yet the true gentleman and lady will ne\er lea p tiue 
courtesy and politeness at home, even if they lay as J 1 p n d 
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Everybody is to enjoy the timo and freedom as much 
as possible, " within the limits of becoming mirth ;" jet an act of 
rudene^, a disregard of the gentle and delicate attentions of so- 
ciety, will nerer increase the pleasure. 

Gentlemen at pic-nics must consent to become waiters, guides, 
serrants to the ladies ; must " scale mountains," climb trees, per- 
form any feats desired by the fair tyrants, if they fancy " that 
lovely flower," or " exquisite bunch of sea-weed." in imposaible-to- 
get-at places. If on a Ashing party, it is the gentlemen's place to 
bait the hooks for the fair anglers, to assist tbem in landing tbelr 
prey, to find them shady noois for seats, and in every way to assist 
them. If nutting or berrying are the objects of the party, tlie 
gentlemen must climb the nut-trees, seek out the berry-bushes, 
carry double allowances of baskets and kettles, and be ready for 
any assistance required in climbiug fences or scrambling over 
rocks. By the way, the etiquette for climbing a fence is for the 
Gentleman to go over as gracefully as possible, turn his back upon 
(lie lady, and not look ronnd until she claims his hand to spring 
from the topmost bar. She will not thank him if he Insists upon 
shoving her over first, or watches her while she climbs tip. 

Boisterous deportment is not in good taste. Even the most 
romping games may be conducted as becomes ladies and gentle- 
men, not as clowns. Couples should avoid straying too long or too 
far from their companions. 

Even if the luncheon or dinner is spread on tho grass, or eaten 
out of a basket, gentlemen will see to the comfort of the ladies 
before eating themselves, and, need I say, the freedom from the re- 
stJainta of the table afibrds no eicuse for gluttony or rudeness of 
any description. 

On returning from a pic-nic, the thanks of the party are due to 
the originators of it, and should be paid by each one before the 
company disperses. 

Singing a comic song is a dangerous experiment, aa you may be 
personal withont mtending it. An English lady of r^ik, speaking 
of an evening party, says ; " At an evening [larty, given expressly 
in honor of a distinguished lady of color, we heard a thoughtless 
amateur dash into the broadly comic, but terribly appropriate ' nig- 
ger ' song of ' Sally, Come Up.' Before he had got through the 
first verse, he had perceived his mistake, and was so overwhelmed 
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iiitli shame tliat he couM acareely preserve , 
miDd to carry him through to the end." 

A modem writer of talent saya : " Your pleasure at any party 
iviU depend far more upon what you take with you into the room 
than upon what you find there. Ambition, Tanity, pride, will all 
go with anxiety, and yon will probably carry them all homo agam, 
with the additional burden of disappointment Evon if tliey are 
all gratified, you will know that others are disliking you, even if 
enviouB of you. To go with a sincere desire to please others by 
amiability, good-nature asid sympathy will probably, result in your 
own popularity, and if you entirely forget yourself, you will be aa- 
tonished to find how much others insist upon remembering you." 

If at any momlng or evening parly you meet a distinguished 
guest, it is ill-bred to follow him from one place to another, listen- 
ing to every word he utters, and making him have the uncomfort- 
able sensation of being " stared at." 

Impromptu charades are a very popular amusement at t!io pres- 
ent day, at both in-door and out-door parties. If you have no 
talent for fhem, you will only confuse otbera and make yourself 
appear absurd bj' insisting upon taking a part ; but even if you 
are dull, do not refuse your assistance if it is really required, try- 
ing, by tact and modesty, to cover up any deficiency in wit or 
talent. 

The best rule for the management of parties, be they in-door or 
out-door, morning or evening, city or country, is to endeavor to 
find out the wishes of the majority of the guests and act upon that 
knowledge. To force a largo party of people to listen to awk- 
ward, bungling charades, because two or three amateur actors de- 
sire to " show olT," proves a want of tact in the hostess ; to allow 
a few young people to guide the entertainments !n a large assem- 
bly of older and graver ones, is in equally bad taste ; it is, of 
course, better to assemble together as far as possible only those 
who are likely to be congenial and interested in the same subjects ; 
but this is not always possible, and where the company is mixed, 
the republican spirit should preside, aud the " majority rule." 

One word of warning to all who give parties. You can never 
tell what ruin may bo commencing when you urge wines or intox- 
ica.ting beverages upon your young guests. You may be the first to 
stimulate tlie appetite ; you may renew a passion that has been 
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Babdueil; you may turn a, wavering will from the hardly gained 
resolution to abslain. There are instances, not a few, but many, 
where tho love of liquor, conqaered and subdued, has been re- 
vired in fiercest heat by cofdiala, brandied peaches, wine-saucos 
and similar apparently innocent refreshments. It is better to ap. 
pear mean than to tempt to ruin, and in these days of temperance 
movements, no lady will be censured or misunderstood wio ban- 
ishes every drop of intosicaljag liquor from her table. 



YISITING. 



Never pay any visit upon a general invitation. The Spanish 
hidalgo, who declares to you that his house, lands, all that he has, 
are yours, would be greatly surprised if yon appropriated any of 
liis things. It is the same tiling, more or less, with people clse- 
ivhere who give people general invitations to take up their quarters 
in their houses. 

There are instances of visits of a month's duration being mada 

upon the invitation, " If you visit B , I hope that you will not 

forget that I reside there, and will be very happy to see you." 
Yet, even where friends are not newly made, but of long stand- 
ing, it is best not to pay visits unless hy special invitation. A 
thousand events may occur (o render it inconvenient for one Mend 
to have company that cannot be known to another, hundreds of 
miles, perhaps, away. If a friend really desires to estend hospital- 
ity to another, she will send her an invitation, which can be ac- 
cepted with the prospect of mutual convenience and pleasure. 

Even in travelling, if yon are unexpectedly detained in a city 
where you have friends, do not drive to their house uninvited. Cfo 
first to a, hotel, and let them know of your arrival, leaving it op- 
tional with them, to estend hospitality. To drive at once to tho 
house, with your baggage, forces an invitation, which may cause 
much annoyance and inconvenience, even if they are really glad 
to see you, and it also reuders you liable to be accused of mean- 
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nesa and a desire to Bare yonr hotel bill. If you are afraid your 
friends will feel hart if you do not " make Iheir house your home," 
at least write to them and ascertain if they can conveniently re- 
eeive you as you pasa through their city. Even with relatirea, it ia 
better to announce your coming, that your hostess may so ar- 
range her engagements and household as U> leave her time to 
really enjoy your visit. 

A special inritaljon should specify who is inrited, and no one 
not mentioned should go. " Lore me, love my dog," is a proverb 
that will notapply in such cases. A person who is invited to visit 
at a ftiend's house is not tit liberty to bring children and servants 
who were not included in the invitation. A wife may, of course, 
accompany her husband, unless there be special reason to the con- 
trary, and a husband must always have the opportunity of accom- 
panying his wife, or joining her. 

If the length of your visit is not specified in your invitation, a 
week is a good limit for your stay. At all events, make a move at 
the end of that time, and if you are invited to stay longer, and 
know that it is convenient for you to do so, the tjme can then be 
definitely decided upon. 

When you receive an inv tat on by letter answ er it at tie earliest 
possible momcTit, and =ay dpi, dedlv whether you accept or 
decline it. To leave your friends in dtubt raay prevent the 
Bama invitation being eltended to others A? soon as possible 
after accepting an inv tation wute and let >our friends know by 
what train to expect you an 1 keei your engagement that you 
may not keep any one waiting for you at the station for nothing. 
K yoa are unavoidably deiamed write or telegraph and say so, 
naming another tour for your arrnal 

In inviting a friend to pay you a visit name a season when 
will you will be able to devote m st of your t me to their enter- 
tdnment. Have always a room devoted especially to your guest, 
and be sure that no one intrudes there without a special invitation, 
and never enter it yourself without an invitation to do so. Before 
the arrival of a guest, see yourself that the room is in perfect 
order, well warmed if in winter, shaded and cool if m summer ; 
let there be every convenience for hath and change of dress and 
writing materials and stamps ready to write if desired before un- 
packing. Have always a feather bed and mattress both fcither 
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and hair pillows upon the bed, that yoar guest may have the choice. 
Many prefer feathers in the warmest weather, others a mattress 
oven in winter. Let the lire, in winter, be made every morning 
before yonr guest rises, and teep a good supply of fuel in tlie 

It is the duty of the host tf> Bend a carriage to the dep6t to meet 
an expected visitor, and if possible to go himself. After a warm 
welcome, show the guest at once to the room prepared, and give 
aropio time for a bath and change of dress, if it is in the day time. 
If the arrival is lat« in the evening, have a substantial supper pre- 
pared, and then allow tlie traveller to retire, being careful that on 
the first arrival the breakfast can be ready at a late hour, that your 
friend may not be disturbed to breakfast with the family. 

It ia the duty of the hostess to share the meals of a guest, no 
matter how irregular ; but any truly polite person will pay strict 
attention to the customary meal times. 

When staying with friends, endeavor as much as possible to con- 
form to their regular habits. Be punctual at meal times. Ascer- 
tain over-night the hour for breakfast, and be particular to be 
dressed in t^me for it. After breakfast, it is customary to leave 
visitors to their on-n devices, unless some special arrangement is 
made for the forenoon ; but the hostess should introduce her 
guests to the piano, billiard-table, portfolios library — any device 
for passing Ume at her conunaud; and th b Id accept 

this hint, and expect no further attention dur th f 

It ia, however, the duty of the host and h tess to mp y 

their gnesta to any points of interest in their t hb h d 

to accompany them if they desire to do any h pp d f th y 

have any special habit, as rising late, napping h ft moo 
other little self-indulgence, to see that they d t bed 

It is also a kindly cotirtesy, if your friend h | tan 

in the city beside yourself, to inform them of th 1 f 

strangers to yourself, and invite them to c 11 d t k te 

during the visit. If you give your guests a p t must vit 

oil their friends in the city, even if they are s g t y If 
Invito them in your guest's name, enclosing j vn i ta 

theirs, 

Ilost and hostess should give up as much of thoir time as pos- 
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treat tlio 



,1M0 to Ihelt gu»l.. «.J .lio»ll ». tl«.t ttaj are .nusiKl .lid t.l.n 
cara of It is a mistake, however, to suppose tJiat Tisitors require 
ooastaot atte.tioil, and thej .lioald be carotul not to « bore " litem 
by OTet-attention, wblcii saior. ot lu.ines.. A guest wiH often 
under sucii ctrcnmstanMS iong for a ioneiy liour to devote to rau- 
Eio reading, or sewing, l)ut does not iiite to express tlte desire. 

iil, truest courtesy is for the host to lualie his visitor feel a. 
uiueh at home a. possible, and for the visitor to disluit the hosts 
household as little as possible. 

imere a lady i. vMUng. she may with perfect propriety offer to 
...isl her hostess in her household duties or fsally ..wmg ! but if 

she dechae,, it is bad taale to insist. Sho should, however, leave 
ber hostess free for each dulie. in the momUg, behig always 

ready to join her iu the sitting-room when she is at leisure 

It is a graceful way to acknowledge the kinduess of your hostcsis 

to work whilst with her upon some piece of embroidery, a piauo- 

cover, a sofa-cushion, or some article of dress, vvhicb you preaeot 

toherwheuiinisbedasa meraeulxi of your visit. 

For a guest to make outside engagements, disregard the 

tunes, visit without cousaiUng tire host or hostess, is to treat 

house ot a Mend a. if it were a hotel, and i. not only lude. 

positively insulting. , , . . , , „.. 

It is best, if you are visitiog a large city, and desire to do shop- 
pin, or to ll«.sact bashiess, to select the hours when you know 
your entertainers are otherwise engaged for sacb basin»s and - 
tax tliem to accompany yon, unless Uiey have simihir atfhirs 
ouiring atteatiou. when it may be pleMantor to have comply. 

Neither hostess nor guest may accept Miy mvtations which do 
not include the other. 

If either hostess or visitor is iu moarnmg. the other mast Ue- 
cliue all invitatiouB during the visit, giving that as a reason. is 
always accepted m society as sufEcient excuse. 

If any sudden trouble comes into a bouse where youare visiting, 
t-T to be of service Let your friend feel that you have not visited 
l»rforgayety.iou.,butaro gkid to sympathise in ber troable. 
If sickness or deatli come, share the uursmg, try to relieve lb. 
host«,s ot some of ber family cares, it it is oaly taking the chil- 
d -en into your own room or out tor a walk ; he ready to do tho 
■hopping required for mournmg, aud take away every painful de- 
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tail you can. There is no comfort so great as a rpally useflil sym- 
pathizing friend in times of trouble ; yet if relatives come and re- 
quire rooms, if you find yoa are a restraint and can be of no use, 
it is tha truest kindness to ehorten yout visit, and leave the mourn- 
ers free to comfort each other. 

When yisiting, never depend upon your host for writing or sew- 
ing materials ; but it is a delicate attention for you, if hostess, to 
bare your guest's room amply supplied witli both. 

It is eitreinely rude for visitors to malie comparisons between 
the house at which they are visiting and others where tliej havo 
enjoyed hospitality. To inform your hostess indirectly tbat her 
house, furniture, table, or servants are inferior to those of other 
friends, is insnlUng, and it is as mueb so to cast the slur upon the 
first house visited by vaunting the superiority of the second. 

To a certiiu extent, use your friend's servants as your owo — 
wliolly so as far as your own personal wanta require their services. 
A^lc for whatever you want in your own room, and give any requi- 
site directions to the servant who waits upon you. Do not trouble 
the mistress of the bouse with matters which in yonr own house 
jon wodd give to a sen'ant. At the same time, avoid being 
troublesome ; put out your own washing, and any extra work you 
require done, and never call ujion tlie servants at hours when they 
are otlierivise employed. 

If you are unfortunate enough during a visit to injure any 
article of furniture in your own room, have it repaired or replaced 
at once at your own expense. 

It is a graceful compliment for a gentleman dnrin^ a visit to 
bring flowers, fruit, books, or confectionery occasionally to the 
hostess, and a lady friend will be gratefully remembered if she is 
kind to the children. 

If a gift is made, it must bo to the hostess, or if there are sev- 
eral children, to the youngest. If children are over twelve years 
old, it is better to give any present to the mother ; hut yon will 
never give oflfence by a gift to the baby. A gentleman may give 
filver or baby jewelry, and a lady a piece of hwidsome needle- 
work. Tou may be sure the parents will find no feult with this 
acknowledgment of their hospitality. 

Always hold yourself at the disposal of those in whose house 
you are staymg. If they propose to ride, drive, walk, or other- 
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wiae occapy the day, Jon must take it for granted that these plana 
are made with reference to your enjoyment. You should receive 
them with cheerfulness and enter into them with alacrity, doing 
your best to seem pleased, and be pleased, by the efforta made to 
entertain you. Nerer mind if it is the twentieth time you have 
driven to " see the lovely view from the hill four miles from here," 
or you have p^d a doaen previous visits to ■' tliat beautiful water- 
fall just above the lake ;" jou must find a now tree to admire, or 
a new point to sketch e^ery time you go. 

It iB not expected that the host or hostess can devote the entire 
day to gnesta. Sir Walter Scott's conduct towards his guests at 
Ahbotsford furaishes a model of hospitality. He never saw them 
till dinner | but whilst he was busily engaged in writing, lie left 
his house, servants, carriages, horses, and grounds at their entire 
disposal. 

Byron gives a perfect picture of guest life at o country house : 
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Tbe elderly walkei Ihrongh the library. 
And tnmbled bonkB. or criMoiied tJie pioturei. 

Or anuntered tlnougli the gaidcu piteoasly. 
And made upon the hot-houac sevijial strictures 

Or rode 8 nag which trotted not too high, 
Or in the momii^ papers rend their lectures ; 

Or on the watch their longing eyes would fx, 

Lonring at eilty to the liour of sis. 



In this country, hospitality is but seldom conducted on tho lavish 
broad scalo possible at an English country residence; but, as far 
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as possible, it is better to allow gueats perfect liberty for breaktltst 
bouv imd momiiig employmenla. 

Great discretion rnnst bo used among guests to avoid all criU- 
cism on their host, his friends, his houaeliold, ilia maimer ot living, 
and oil that coucems him. If anything goes wrong during the 
Tisit, one should seem not to see iL If the dinner is lata, it ia 
yery impolite to appear impatient. If any plan falls to the ground, 
no comments or disapproval must bo indulged in, and no disap- 
pointment betrayed. If the children of the house are fractious, 
or noisy, or ill-bred, a yisitor must never find fault witli their be- 
havior. 

The same caution must be exercised in (lie treatment of your 
friend's friends. They may be such aa you do not care to become 
intimate with; but you must not erince dislike or special avoid- 
ance, and must always have recourse rather to a negative than a 
positive line of conduct. A person of tact can always keep people 
at a dislaDce without hurting their feelings. 

Your host's horses, carriages, books, and grounds should be 
even more carefully used than if tliey were your own. A good- 
natured man will delight la seeing liis visitors enjoy all the good 
things he places at their disposal ; but Shej should not abuse his 
indulgence. To ride a, horse too far or too East, to dog's-ear cr 
blot the books in tlie Lbrary, to gather choice and favorite flowers, 
are all signs of aa under-bred and selfish nature. Above all, wo 
should be thoughtful in our treatment of the servants, never com- 
menting upon their Bhortcomings, or scolding them. 

The religious opinions, especially of those from whom we are re- 
ceiving hospitality, must on no account be shocked, scoffed at or 
la any way treated with a wMit of respect. If our friends go 
regularly to church, we should accompany them there or with 
out remark, repair to the place of worship moat agreeable to our 
own religious convictions. If family prayers are read ne shtuli 
endeavor to be present. If silent grace is the custom at meal 
times, our heads must also bow, and a short mental prayer be said 
If the Sunday is observed with great strictness, we should refrain 
from any pursuits to which objection could possibly be made, even 
if they appear to ourselves perfectly proper and innocent. In 
short, we must remember that for the time the feelings and pr^u- 
dices of the host and hostess are our own. 
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88 STREET ETIQ UETTE. 

There is no occasion when it is more necessary to remember tliat 
social intercourse is made up of innumerable little acts of kind- 
ness, self-denial, charity, chiv^ry, and good-fellowship, than when 
a number of people find themselves thrown togelller for compan- 
ionship in the house of some mutual friend. 

Letters delivered in the presence of the host or hostess, or when 
the oiher guests are present, mast not he opened until the receiver 
asks permission to read them. 

A lady may never offer to pay any of the expenses incurred hy 
taking her about — carriage hire, steamboat fares, or such outlay — 
nor must a gentlraaan do so unless he is the only gentleman of the 
party. It will then be well for the bostesa, before starting, to hand 
him tlie necessary tickets previously purchased. 

When a guest is ready to leave you, be sure that the trunks are 
strapped and ticketed, a carriage ready in good season, a luncheon 
prepared for refreshment upon the journey, a substantial meal 
ready in good season for comfortable enjoyment of it, and the de- 
parture made as pleasant as possible. 

" Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest." It is the first 
duty of the gueet, after returning home, to write to the host or 
hostess, expressing the pleasure derived from the visit, and men- 
tioning each member of the family by name, desiring la be re- 
membered to all. 



f STEEET ETiaTTETTE. 

When a gentleman recognizes a friend in the course of Jiis walk, 
he must lift hia hat with the hand farthest from him. Lifting the 
hat is a sufficient recognition between gentlemen ; but m meeting 
a lady, an old gentleman, or a clergyman, it is necessary to how 

If a gentlemao wishes ta shake hands with a friend, he most lift 
his hat with the left hand, leayiug the right free to extend. Nevei' 
must he give his left hand, or extend a portion of the right. The 
whole right hand is m regie. 
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A lady must recognize a gentleman, by bowing, before he is at 
liberty to acknowledge an aoqnaiatance "ith ber. Should she 
bow, be must lift his hat and boiv also. If lie is sufficiently bar- 
barous to havo a cigar in his mouth, he must remove it while bow- 
ing to a lady. 

If a gentleman is walking with a lady, he should insist upon 
carrying any book, parcel, or umbrella she may have with her. 

Ko gentleman may smoke when walking with a lady. He should 
evea decline to do so though he may be aaked to confinue smoking. 

Should a lady stop a gentleman to speak, she must make a slight 
inclination of the head as a token of dismissal, and he must accept 
it as such, bow, and leave hor. 

Ho lady will be guilty of the vulgarity of sucking the head of 
her parasol in the street. 

To oat anything, even confectionery, in the street, is a sign of 
low breeding.' 

A gentleman must give a iady, an old gentleman, or clergyman 
with whom he may be walking, the upper aide (nearest the houses) 
of tile pavement. 

If a gentleman meets a lady friend who is walking with any one 
he does not know, he must not ^top, nor mnst he stop if his com- 
panion is nnaccinainted with a lady friend whom he may chance to 
meet. The lady, however, has a perfect right to do oa she Tkea. 
If she should stop, the strangers must bo introdaced, and none of 
the group shonld go on and wait, whether the introduction be 
agreeable or not. 

A lady should avoid walking very rapidly. It is very ungrace- 
ful and unbecoming. 

Swinging the arms is an awkward and ill-bred habit. 

For a lady to run across the street, to avoid a carriage passing, 
is not only ill-bred; but exceedingly dangerous. 

To attempt to cross the street between the carriages of a funeral 
procession is mde and disrespectful ; and we cannot but commend 
the foreign custom of removing the hat, and standing in a respect- 
fnl attitude nntil the melancholy train has pa^ed. 

Wlien a gentleman is walking alone, -he must always turn aside 
to give the upper side of the pavement to a lady, to any one carry- 
ing a heavy load, to a clergyman, or to an old gentleman. 

Never push violently through a crowd. If a gentleman or lady 
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)3 really in haste, a few courteons words will open a passage more 
quickly tlian the most vigorous pushing or Bhoving. 

If a, lady is caught in a shower, and a gentlemMi offers an mn- 
hrella, she may accept it, if he is going in the same direction as her- 
self and accompanies her. If not, and he still inaists, etiquette 
requires the return of the umbrella as soon as the lady reaehea her 
destinallon. Ko lady may accept this couitesy from a strange 
gentleman, hut must decline it firmly, hut politely. 

Stepping to stare in the shop-windows is against the rules of 
strict etiquette. 

If a gentleman and lady are ohliged to cross a narrow walk, 
plank, or slippery place, the lady may go first, and the gentleman 
walk close behind her, to aid hec if needful. If the place is short, 
then the gentleman should go first, and then offer his hand to as- 
sist the lady across. If a gentleman meet a lady or old gentleman 
at such a crossing, he may, with perfect propriety, assist them in 
crossing, even if perfect strangers to him. 

A gentleman must hold his hat in his hand if he stops to inquira 
his own way, or to direct another. 

If a gentleman sees a lady alone hesitating at a had crossing, or 
leaving a carriage at an awkward place, he may offer his hand to 
assist her in crossing or alighting, raise his hat, bow, and pasa on. 
A lady may, with perfect propriety, accept such assistance from a 
Etranger, thanking him, and returnrng his bow. 

If a ladv leaves an omnibus or car alone, the gentleman nearest 

the door should alight, assist her out, and enter the omnihus again. 

Gentlemen should always pass up the f^e of lajiiea in an om- 

A lady !a not expected to recognize any acquaintance on the op- 
posite aide of the street. 

In a public conveyance, a gentleman should offer his seat to any 
lady who ia standing, and the lady should thank him audibly for 
the courtesy. To turn his tack upon her at once, and thus force 
her to accept the courtesy in silence or shout her thanks, is rude. 
A polite bow exchanged is a sufficient acknowledgment. 

Loud talking and laughing in the street are sore signs of vul- 

- - - ■ ■ ig i it is estremely ill-bred. 
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Whispering in a public conveyance ia excessively rnde. 

Never call out loudly to an acquaintance who may lie passing. 

" Cutting " is to be avoided, if possible. There are other ways 
of convincing a man that you will not know him ; yet, to young 
ladies, it is sometimes the only means available to rid them of a 
tronbiesome acqaaintance. Cutting consists in publicly ignoring, 
by deed, and, if need be, by word, the acquaintance of the offensivo 
person. A stiff bow will usually effect the desired object ; if not, 
a purposed non-recognition will probably succeed. It must be a 
very bad ease where it is necessary to tell one you " have not the 
pleasure of an acquaintance " with them. A gentleman must 
never, under any circumstances, cut a lady ; an unmarried lady 
may not cut a married one, nor a young man an old one. 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, once cut Beau Brummell, 
with whom he had quarrelled. The pair met ia St. James-street, 
each walking with a companion ; the companions stopped to speak, 
but Ihs Prince did not see Brummell. The latter, to be revenged,, 
and knowing the horror the Prince had of being considered cor- 
pulent, said to his companion, in a stage whisper, before the othora 
were out of ear-shot, " Who is your fat friend V 

On meeting and passing people in the sti'eet, keep to your right 
hand, except when giving the upper side of the pavement as be- 
fore mentioned. 

Let a lady walking with a gentleman have always the upper side 
of the pavement, evan if he ciianges sides at every turning. 

Young persona, meeting elderly friends in the street, should 
waft for a recognition before speaking, ^d then how respectfully. 
To nod carelessly at an old person ia rnde, if not actually insulting. 

If you meet two gentiemen in the street, and wish to speak to 
one of them, apologize to the other, and make Uie detention as 
brief as possible. 

If a gentleman is about to enter or to leave a store, and meets a 
lady in the door-way, he must stand aside, raise his hat, and wait 
for her to pass. If the door is closed, and she is going the same 
way as himself, he must pass before bar, how, saying, " Permit 
me," or " allow me to open the door," open it, and hold it open 
until she has passed. 

A gentleman walking with a lady should endeavor to accommo- 
date his Htepsto hers, not force her to stride along or trot with 
short steps or his long ones. 
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Etiqnette is too often disregarded in that grand aim of most 
ladies' excursions on the street— shopping. True politeness will 
lend a lady to pay some attention to the feelings of the clerts and 
women in attendance, and they are quick to observe who are lady- 
like, and who are not, in their interconrse with them. 

Do not ent«r a store nnless joa have some etrand. 

Ask for what you want as explicitly aa poesible, and do not take 
the time of the attendants by eiamming fifty things that you do 

If you do not intend to purcliase goods, Ijut wish to examine 
them for future selections, say so. 

Never try to cheapen goods. If the price is too high for the 
quality offered, or will not suit your purse, look elsewhere for 
what will better suit you. 

Do not stand hesitating at a counter. Make up your mind 
qni^kly, or leave the store to make your decision, oven if you re- 
tui-n again. 

Be careful not to injure goods by handling- 

Never ask for patterns without apologlKing for the trouble, and 
not then unless you really intend to retnrn for the goods, as when 
you are shopping for a friend, or wish for the judgment or taste 
of another person. 

Never give unnecessary trouble. 

It is best to have all bundles sent home; they are awkwar-i ad- 
ditions to a walking-dress, and hoys are kept for tliat purpose in 
all well-arranged stores. 

Never keep a clerk waiting while you chat with a friend." If 
jou desire to speak with your acquaintances, stand aside, that the 
derk may understand he is released for the time, and free to wait 
upon other customers. 

Never caJI away a clerk who is waituig upon some one else. 
Wait, if you have business with an especial clerk, until you see 
that he is disengaged. 

Sneering remarks upon goods is rude in the estreme. If they 
do not suit you, you are not obliged to buy them ; but spare 



your CI 

Lomiging over a counter is iii-brod. ^ 

Putting your elbows on a counter is-rude. 

Pushing aside another person is an act of ill-breeding. 
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Yoo must nerei- take hold of a piece of goods another peraon ia 
Examining. Wait until it ia replaced upon the counter, wben you 
we at liberty to take it up. 

Stage aeides or whispering in a storo are rude 

It is rude to inf«rrnpt friends you may meet in a store to atk , 
tlieir attention to your purchases, before they have finished mak- 
ing their own. It is as rudo to offer your opinion, unasked upon 
their judgment or taste in selection of gooda 

A gentleman walking with two ladies ma> ofipr an arm to each 
of them, and they may thus saudwich him if they wish | but under 
no circumstances may a lady take the arms of gentlemen at each 
side of her. 

It a gentleman is walking with two ladies in a rain-storm, and 
there is hut one Tim-brella, he should give it to liia companions and 
walk outside. Nothmg can be more absurd than to see a gentle- 
man walking between two ladies holding an umbrella, which per- 
fectly protects himself, and sends little streams of water from 
erery point on the dresses of the ladles he is supposed to be shel- 

It is in bad taste to talk of personal matters in the street, or to 
call loudly the names of persons you may mention. It is impossi- 
ble to say who may bo near to you. To discuss friends byname 
in a public conreyance of any kind is rude in the extreme. 

If you meet a friend with whom you wish to shake bands, never 
put out your own until you are quite near, as nothing looks more 
awkirard than hands extended to grasp each other two or three 
pirds 'apart. 

Nerer turn a corner at full speed, or you may find yourself 
knocked down or knocking down another by the violent contact. 

Never bow from a store to a person on the street, or from the 
street to a person in a store. 

Nerer talk politics or religion in a public conveyante 

Never stop to c[uarre! with a hack-driver. Pay h a fere and 
dismiss him ; if you have any complaint to make, take h s number 
and mako it te the proper authorities. To keep a lad tondmg 
while you are disputing with a back-man is extremely rude 

It Is a sign of ill-breeding to change your seat in a car or om 
uiblis. If you are unfortunate enough to hare a neigl bo vl o s 
positively annoyiut; and unendurable, it is bettor lij get out and 
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take the next conveyance than to hiotb to the other Bide. A gen- 
tleman may move from a crowded side to one left comparatively 
vacant ; but a lady should not do this. 

In a city, or in any lonely place, a lady must avoid being alone 
after nightfall, if possible. It exposes her, not only to Inbult, bul 
often (o positive danger. It is very much the custom In nnall 
country places for two ladies to take evening walks ; but it is bet- 
ter to have the prof«ction of a gentleman if convenient. 

It is better for a lady to decline entering a car or an omnibus 
that is already full. Slie must either stand up or force some polite 
gentloman to do so. It is better to wait for the nest conveyance. 



HIDING AND DEIVING-. 

Thb rule of the road, both in riding and driving, is always to— 
" Keep to the right, as the law directs." 

In inviting a lady to ride, if a gentleman cannot ofFer the use of 
his own horses, or the lady does not name a horse to which she 
has been accustomed, he must be careful to select one of proved 
genfleness, and tr^ned to the side-saddle and riduig-skirt. It is 
esceedingly dangerous to allow a lady to mount a horse which may 
be entirely strange to a lady's hajid or habit ; and it is not well to 
trust this important matter to a liveiy-stable keeper or servant. 

A gentleman must be punctual to the appointed time, aa it is 
disagreeable for a lady to sit waiting in-doora in a riding-habit. 
The lady, too, must exercise strict panctuallty, that Iho horses 
may not become restive from long standing. 

Arrived at the house of his fair companion, the gentleman must 
carefully examine the entire furniture of her horse. He must test 
the firmness of the saddle and girths, examine well the stirrup- 
leather, guard against the danger of any buckle allowing a tongue 
of leather to slip, see that the curb, bridle, headstall, and reins are 
in perfect order; for the entire eontrol»3f the horse is lost if one 
of these brealts or slips. Leaving these matters to the stable-men 
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entirely, is unsafe, as the constant handling of the harness is ajit 
to make them carelesa in fastening and testing it. 

It is the duty of the genUeman to see the lady eomtoriably 
seitGd in the saddle before he mounta himself. Harin" first asked 
permission, he leads her to the horse. A groom should not be al- 
lowed to render any a'isistance, if a gentleman is present, except- 
ing to hold the horse's head. The lady standa, with her skirt 
gathered in hev left hand, on the near side of the horse, her right 
hand on the pommel of the saildle, and her fnco turned towards 
the horse's head. The gentleman should stand at the horse'a 
shoulder, lacing the lady, and stoop bo that her left foot may rest 
in his hand. When the lady makes a spring, the gentleman should, 
with gentle flrmoess, steadily and promptly help her foot up ; and 
when she is in the saddle, be shonld put her foot in the stirrup, and 
smooth her skirt. It requires some practice to properly assist a 
lady into the saddle. If the band is not perfectly steady, it is very 
unpleasant, and any jerking motion is not only disi^roeable, but 
positively dangeroua. 

After the lady is in the saddle, her escort should stand heaide 
her until she has arranged her skirt, got a firm foothold in the 
stirrup, and has her reina and whip in order. Ho may then mount 
his own horse, and take his position on the lady's right. 

In riding with two ladies, if both are good horsewomen, the' 
gentleman should ride to the right of both ; bat if they are inex- 
perienced, it is better for bun to ride between them, to be ready 
to assist them if necessary. 
A lady must always give tbo pace. 

A gentleman must nerer touch a lady's horse unless she actually 
requires his aid ; bat he should be very watchful and ready for the 
most prompt attention if it is needed. 

If a gentleman on horseback meet a lady who is walking, and 
stops to speak to lier, he mast dismount until she bows and leaves 
him. 

A gentleman must go forward whenever a gate is to be opened, 
or an obstruction to be removed, and dear the way for the lady ; 
he must leap first when there is a fence or ditch to bo crossed ; he 
must pay all tolls; most first test any dangerous-looking place, 
and must try to select the most desii-ahle roads. 
In dismounting, a gentleman must offer a lady bis right hand. 
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taking her left, and using hia own left aa a step for her foot, de- 
clining it geutly aa Boon ns she rises from tlio caddie, and before 
Blie springs. To spring from the saddle .is not only awkward, but 
dangerous, and will often confuse a gentleman who is accustomed 
only to the propor mode of aisistiog the ladies to whom he ofToro 
his services as escort. 

No goiiilemen mill forco a lady to ride faster tlia-.i she may find 
agreeablo, by an endeavor to display his own horsemanship. 

A gentleman must be careful to protect his lady companion from 
the dust and mad, as far as possible; and it there is a choice of 
side for shade, he may, with propriety, ride upon her left, or fall 
a little behind her, to allow her to take advanfage of it. 

In riding with an elderly gentlemen, a younger man should ex- 
tend all the courtesies of the road, the ehady sido, the choice of 
speed, the choice also of direction, and, if there be a difference, 
the best horse. 

In a carriage, where a coachman ia outside, the seat on the right 
hand, facing the horses, is the seat of honor, and should be given 
to a lady, on elderly gentleman, or the guest. 

In entering a carris^e, be careful that your back is towards llie 
Ecat you wish to occupy. 

The seat facing the horses is always left by gentleman for ladies. 
If a lady and gentleman alone enter a carriage together, the gen- 
tl.-man must take flie seat opposite to the lady, unless she invites 
him to sit beside hor. 

A gentleman bo should careful, in enfermg a carriage, not to 
trample upon ladies' dresses, shut their shawls in the door, or 
commit any other gaucheries. It is quite an art to enter or leave 
a carriage gracefully. 

In quitting a carriaj^, a gentleman must go first, even though 
he may have to trouble the ladies by stepping across tlie carriage, 
and he should then help the ladies to alight, taking care not to d1- 
low the wheel to soil their dresses. If there be a man-servant 
with the carriage, a gentleman will allow him to lower the steps, 
and hold the door open ; but he must on no account allow him to 
help the ladles out while he himself stands by. 

A gentleman will always convey the orders of the ladies to the 
coachman. 

If the carriage is driven by the gentleman himself, there are 
many Lttle poinla of etiquette which demand attention. 
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When a gentleman is about to take a lady, an older gentleman, 
or a guest to drive, he must drive as close as possible to the mount- 
log block or curb, bead hia horse towards the middle of the road, 
and back his buggy or wagon slightly, separating the fore and 
hind wheels as much as possible. This is especially necessary 
when a lady is to ascend to the wagon, as it gives space for her 
dress to avoid the contact of tHe wheels, and allows room for the 
driver to tuck her dress in after she is seated. It is best to have 
always a carriage-blanket to cover entirely the skirt oi a lady'a 
dress, that the mud of the road may not splash it. 

When there is a post, it is always safest to hitch the horse se- 
cnrely, and give both hands to the lady's service. Never allow the 
horse to stand without some hold upon him ; if there is no post, 
tlie reins must be held firmly in one hand, while the other assists 
the lady. 

No genOemao will show of his driving, if he finds his compan- 
ion timid. Ha will adopt the pace most agreeable to her, even if 
it condemns him to a funeral slowness. 

It is courtesy for ihe owner of a wagon, when driving a gentle- 
man friend, to offer him the reins, but the offer should never be ac- 
cepted. If, when driving a long distance, with a hard-mouthed 
horse, the companion can really relieve a tired driver, it is then 
both courfeoua and kind to offer to take the reins for a time ; but 
it is not etiquette so to offer under any other circumstances. 

If you offer a seat in a private carriage to any friends yon may 
meet whilst abroad, you must accompany them to their destina^ 
tion, no matter how far it may be out of your own way. 

For a genlJenian, when driving with a lady, to put his arm across 
the back of the seat, around her is a piece of impertinence which 
any well-bred lady will lerj justly resent 

If offered a seat in the carnage of a gentleman frienl tlu 
should motion him to be seated first but if he '.tinds aside for 
you, bow, and precede h m 

After assisting a ladj to her se^t be cecta n that bet parasol 
shawl, and fan are aU ctnveo ently placed fir her uie before yon 
take your own seat Allow her all the apace >ou can and be es 
pecially careful that the motion of vour arms does not incommode 

If a lady wishes to leave a carnage, and tin. gentleman remains 
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when she entera it again, f 
absence. 

It is a graceful act to leare a carriage in the proper manner. In 
England, young ladies are instructed ui the manner of entering 
and leaTing a carriage. M. Merc? D'Argenteau, an ambassador 
cf the last century, tells an anecdote illustrative of the importance 
of this. He says ; " The Princess of Heeso-Dannstadt having 
lieea desired hy the Empress of Austria to bring her three daugh- 
ters to court, in order that her Imperial Majesty might choose one 
of them for a wife to one of her sons, drove up in her coach to the 
palace gate. 

" Scarcely had they entered the presence, when, before even 
speaking to them, the Empress went up to the second daughter, 
and, taking her by the hand, edd : ' I choose this young lady.' 

" The mother, astonished at the suddenness of her choice, in- 
quired what had actuated her. 

" ' I watched the joong ladies get ont of their carri^e,' said 
the Empress. ' Tour eldest daughter stepped on her dress, and 
only saved herself from falling by an awkward scramble ; the 
youngest jumped from the coach to the ground, without touching 
the steps ; the second, just lifting her dress in front, so as she de- 
scended to show the point of her shoe, calmly stepped from the 
carriage to the ground, neither hurriedly nor stiffly, but with grace 
and dignity. She is fit to be an empress. Her eldest sist«r is too 
awkward ; her yoongest, too wild.' '' 

Riding and driving are accomplishments in which it is very de- 
sirable for all ladies and gentlemen to be proficient. To ride well, 
one must be taught early, and have practice. Like s ' 
riding cannot be learned from theoretical teaching. 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbnry, says ; ' A good rider, o 
horse, is as much above himself and others as the world 
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Tbbrb are many little points of etiqnetto and conrteous observ- 
ances which, if attended to, servo very materially to lighten the 
tedium and fetigue of travel, the non-observance of them being at- 
tended with proportionally disagreeable effecta. No situation can 
be named where the difference between the well-bred and ill-bred 
of either sex is more marked than when they are upon a journey; 
and in this countrv, where aJI classes are thrown info contact in 
thevariona public conTevance"; the annojance of rude ctrnpany 
can scarcely be exaggerated 

The duties of an escort to a lady are mamfold and various 
and the true lad> will make them as light as possible, 
fitrivlng, by her onn deportment and asreeable conversation to 
compensate her genfieman friend for the trouble she may occasion 
liim. To weary him constantly by complamts of the heat, dust, or 
flies ; to worry for half an hour over some unavoidable mishap or 
annoyance ; to lose or miss some part of her hand-baggage every 
five minutes ; forcing him to rise and search for what she eventu- 
ally finds in her ovi-n pocket ; to inquire every fow momenla, 
" Where are we now ? what time ia it? are we nearly at our jonr- 
n^'a end ?" to delay him, when the train or boat does stop, for ar- 
rangements that should have been made ten minutea before ; to 
fidget about ner baggage ; or to find constant fault with what be 
cannot control, are all faults in which lady traveiiers are prone to 
indulge, but which all mark low breeding, founded upon intense 
selflsbness. Good-nature, perfect courtesy, patience, punctuality, 
and an easy adaptation to perhaps untoward circomstanees mark 
the perfect lady in travellmg. When you see a lady, detained per- 
haps for hours by a snow-storm, pleasantly trying to beguile the 
time by conversation, relieving tired mothers, perhaps, of the care 
of fretfnl children, jesting pleasantly upon the unpleasant delay, 
and uttering no complaint or impatient word, even if half frozen 
or in utter discomfort, you may be certain you see a perfectly 
well-bred latty in every sense of the words. : ; 
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No lady ahoald ever allow her escort to enter withlver anysalooo 
deyoled esclusivety to the use of ladiea. Because he may be her 
own husband, son, father, or brother does not excuae her, as he 
cannot stnnd in such relation to others present. 

If a, lady in a car or stage finds the exertion of talking tiresome 
or painful, she may say so frankly, and no gentleman must take 
offence. Weak lungs may be really injured by the effort made to 
he heard aboTe the noise of a locomotive or wheels. 

In trarelling alone, a lady should speak to the conductor on a 
train or in a Ion" steamer passage, introduce herself to the cap- 
tidn, explMoing her unprotected situation, and they are bound to 
extend every courtesy in their power. It is better for a laily so 
travelling to wait until the rush of Jjaasen;;er3 is over before quit- 
ting a train or boat, and then, if not wtuting to meet any one, leave 
the station. 

A lady travelling alone may, with perfect propriety, aecept 
courtesy from strange gentlemen, such aa rMsing or lowering a 
window, the offer of a hand across a slippery plank, or any such 
attention, being careful always to thank him politely for the same, 
and in a tone that wiU not encourage conversation or further ad- 

Any apology made during a journey for accidental crushing, 
crowding, reaching over the seat, or the like, must be accepted, a 
silent but courteous bow being the best acknowledment of the po- 
liteness dictating such apology. 

A gentleman, on entering a public carriage or omnibus, must 
never step before a lady, but at^ind aside until she enters, rwsing 
the hat slightly if she acknowledges his courtesy, as a true lady 
will, by a bow. He may offer to assist her if she appears to need 
it, eren if she is a perfect stranger to him. 

If a gentleman consents to act as escort to a lady, be must care- 
fully fulfill all the requirements of thut lather arduous position. If 
she meets him at a wharf or dep6t, he must be a little before the 
hour for starting, to procure her ticket, check her haggage, and se- 
cure for her a pleasant seat. He miist never leave her to stMid in an 
office or upon a wharf whilst he attends to her tickets and baggage ; 
hut, having seen her comfortably seated in a ladies' room or cabin, 
return for those duties. In arriving at a station, he must see her 
seated in a back before he attends to the trunks. 
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In a hotel, the gentleman must escort the lady to the i)arlor be- 
fore securing her room, but not dettun her afterwards. However 
agreeable she may be, he roay be certain she is longing to rest 
after her journey, and remove the travel stjuns from her faco and 
dress. He muet at. once escort her to her room, aacertidn what 
hour it will be agreeable for her take the nest meal, and meet her 
again in the parlor at that hour. He must not leave her upon ar- 
riring at the journey's end until he has escorted her to the house, 
and if he remams in the city, he must call the nest day to inquire 
after her health. After that, the lady raa.j continue the acquMnt- 
ance or nirt, as she pleases ; bat if she declines to do so, by non- 
recognition at the nest meeting, Le is at liberty to decline acting 
in the capacity of escort to her again. 

A gentleman who is travelling alone may offer little courtesies to 
strangers, and even \o ladies, carefully maint^ning a respectful 
manner, that may assure them fliey need not fear to encourage im- 
pertinenoe by accepting the pruferred civilities. 

In travelling abroad, the truest courtesy is to observe as far aa 
practicable every national prejudice. The old proverb, to " do in 
Rome as Romans do," is the best rule of etiquette in foreign 
traTel. The roan who affects a supercilious disd^n for all foreign 
customs and forms will not convince the natives of his vast superi- 
ority, hot impress them with the belief that he is an ill-bred idiot. 
The moat polite, as well as agreeable travellers are those who will 
smilingly devour mouse-pie and bird's-nest soup in China, dine 
contentedly upon horse-steak in Paris, swallow their beef uncooked 
in Germany, miunt^n an unwinking gravity over the hottest curry 
in India, smoke their hookah gratefully in Turkey, mount an ele- 
phant in Ceylon, and, in short, conform gracefully to any native 
custom, however strajige it raay appear to him, 

"Comparisons are oiioaa," and to be continually asserting that 
everything in the United States is vastly snperior to everything 
abroad is a mark of vulgarity. If you really think there is noth- 
ing to be seen abroad as good as you have at home, why, you are 
foolish not to stay at home and enjoy the best. 

A Lady may, under cert^n circumstances, as, if she be a married 
lady, and not too young, begin a conversation with a strange gen- 
tlemen; but he must not, under any circumstances, begin a con- 
versation with her. An unmarried lady, unless advanced in life, 
is not supposed to begin conversation with o strange gentleman. 
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Wheu a lady, travelling aloiio, iviahoa to doscond fi'om a railway 
car, it a the duty of the geDtleman nearest the door to aesist her 
in alighting, even if ho resumes his seat again. He may offer U> 
collect her baggage, call a hack, or perform any service her escort 
would havQ attended to. 

If a train stop for refreshments, a gentleman may, with perfect 
propriety offer to escort a strange Imly, who is alone, to the re- 
ft eshment-room, or to bring to her any refreshments slie may de- 
sire If she accepts his offer, he must see that slio is iiervcd with 
ail that she desires before attending to his own wants. A iody 
maj ainais accept such an olfer of attention, th^iking the gentle- 
man for hja poLleness, and dismissing him by a courteous bow, 
\\ hn.h he must accept as an intimation that his services are no 
longer required. 

Smoking in the presence of ladies is uncourteoua, oven if there is 
no law against it in the car, stage, or boat. Soma smokers, of 
more inveterate wealiness in the direction of tobacco than of 
strength m politeness, malie a parade of asking the permission of 
anv lad} who may bo present ; but this ia hardly enough. A lady 
will not IJie to refuse, although slie may dislike the smoke, and 
the ought not to be put to her election between two alternatives 
almost equally disagreeable. If gentlemen only are present, the 
question should be put to each and every one of them wliether 
they have any objection to smoking in their presence. One dis- 
sentient voice should carry the day ; for no gentleman has a right 
to insist npon his own special gratification if it will cause annoy- 
ance and discotafort to others present. Should there be no objec- 
tion on the partot the entire party, the gentleman who first strikes 
his fuses ehonid offer it to any others near him about to indulge 
also before he uses it himself. 

As regards the right to have the window up or down, tho person 
who aits facing the the engine has the command. Ladies, being 
present, should, of course, be consulted, no matter on which side 
they may be sittJng, and their wish must he considered a final set- 
tlement of the question. 

If a gentleman have any newspapers, be must offer them first to 
his travelling companions. If refused, he may use them himself, 
thus leasing them free to read also if they so desire. 
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ETIQUETTE IN CHURCH. 

Ih visiUng a charcli in wbich you Imve no pew of jour own, 
wait in tte vestibule until tlie eextou comes to you, and request 
him to show you to a seat. It is extremely rude to enter a pew 
without invitation if it 13 partially filled, or without permission 
if it is empty. 

Always enter a church slowly and reverentially. A gentleman 
must remove his hat at the door, and never replace it until he ia 
again, in the vestibule. 

Conform strictly to the forma of worship. If you are not fa- 
mihar with them, rise, kneel, and ait as you see others do. 

Never whisper to a companion in chnrch. 

Never make any noise with your feet or fingers. 

Never stare round the bailding. 

Never bow to any friend while in the church itseif. Greetings 
may be exchanged in the vestibule after service. 

A gentleman accompanying a lady to a Roman Catholic chnrch, 
even if himself a Protestant, may offer her the holy water, and it 
must be with an ungloved hand. 

GenUemen must pass up the aisle beside their iady companions 
mitil they reach the paw, then advance a few steps, open the door, 
and stand aside until she hag entered, then enter, and close the 
door again. It is a bad plan to leave the hat outside, as it is liabb 
to be swept down the aisle by tiio slcirts of ladies paissing. If 
there is not room for it on the seat, it can be put upou the floor 
inside the pew. 

Never pay any attention to (hose around yott, even if they are 
noisy or rude. 

If you pass a book or a fan to a person in the same pew, or ac- 
cept the same attention, it is not necessary to speolt, A silent how 
is all that etiquette requires. 

If you have room in your own pew, and soa a stranger enter, 
open the door and moljon him to enter. It is not necessary to 
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Yo-a. may find the place and point it out to a stranger, ivlio ia un- 
familiar with the Beivice ; but do so siieatly. 

A lady should nerer remove her gloVe^ in church unless to i e 
the holy water, or the right-hand glove at conamunioti 
J To come late to church ia not only ill bred liut diareai eif lul 
It ia equally so to hurry away, or to lo i mence preparations f r 
departure, closing and putting away the bcoks and such prepara 
tioDB, before the nervice closes. 

Nerar keep any one waiting if you are innted or ha\e ii viled 
them to go to church. 

When visiting a church abroad, not to attend divine service, but 
to see the edifice, choose an hour when there is no service. If 
you find worshippers, however, are present, move qnietly, apeak 
low, and endeavor not to disturb their devotions. 

The godmother at a christening must accotnpany the family of 
her little godchild to and from the church, and should send her 
gift (uaually a silver cup) tha day before 

In attending a fune al not n you own lam ly never leave t! o 
pew until the moumcra have passed nto the a ale lut e an 1 
stand while they pass falling nto jo r p oper j lace na tl e p o 
cession passes you. 

It ia ill-bred for gentlemen to congregate the vest bule of a 
church and there chat i-an harly often comment n a I biy u] on 
the service or the l n<Tej,at on No true lady 1 kes to un (h s 
gauntlet, although in th t country the a e toy often obi ''ed to 
do so. 

To show any disres] ect to a form f worah p that may be new 
or sti'ange to you is lude in the extreme. If you find it trying to 
your own reli^ous convictions, you need not again visit churches 
of the same denomination ; but to sneer at a form, while In the 
church using that form, is insulting and low-bred. 
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ETIQUETTE FOE ELACES OE AMUSEMENT. 

A CENTLEMAH who wisliea to invite a young lady, who is not re- 
lated to him, to Tiai'. any place of public amusement with him, 
must, the first time that he invites her, also invite another lady of 
the same family to accompany her. No young lady should visit 
public places of amusement with a gentleman with whom slie is 
but slightly acquainted, alone. 

It is a gentleman's duty to invito a lady Ioq^ enough before the 
evening of the performance to he certain of securing pleasant 
seata, aa it is but a poor compliment to take her where she will be 
uncomfortable, or where she can neidier hear nor Bee. 

Although a carriage may not be necessary on account of the 
weather, it ia a more elegant way of paying attention to a lady to 
provide one. 

Never assume an ^r of secrecy or mystery in a public place; 
and even if you have the right to do so, assume no lover-lilte airs. 
It is rude to converse loudly, especially dtiring the performance ; 
but a low tone is ail that is necessary ; not a whisper. 

To appear to comment aside upon those near you is estremely 
ill-bred". 

A lady is not eipecteti to how to a friend across a theatre or 
concerln^room ; but a gentleman may recognize his lady friends. 

A lady must ausvfer a note of invitation U> visit a place of pub- 
lic amusement aa soon as possible, aa, by delay, she may keep her 
genUeman friend in doubt, and deprive him of the pleasure of in- 
viting another friend if she declines. 

It is ill-bred to arrive late at any public entertmnment. and loolis 
aa if you were not sufficiently master of your own time to be 
punctual. 

In a theatre, give your attention entirely to the stage when the 
curtain ia up ; to your companion when it ia down. 

It looks badiy to see a lady staring round (he house with an 
opera-glass. Never is a modest dignity more becoming than in a 
theatre. To indulge in extravagant gesture, laugh boisterously, 
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flirt a fan conspicuonsly, toy with an eye-glasa or opora-glass, in- 
dulge in lounging attitudea, whispei- aside, are all unlady-lilte in 
the cxtreroe. 

If you epealt to jonr companion during the perforniaiice, do so 
in a low tone, tliat you may not disturb fiose who are near you, 
and wish to hear the actors. 

In enterbg a concert-room or the box of a theatre, a genfleman 
sliould precede a lady, if there is not room to walk beside her, un- 
til they reacli the seats, lion hand her to tha inner one, tailing tho 
outside one himself. In going out, if he cannot offer her his arm, 
he must agtun walk before her, until lie reaches the lobby, and 
then offer hor his arm. 

Boisterous applause and loud laughter are ungentlemanly. 

It is in bad taste to distract yoor companion's interest JVom the 
performance, even if you find it dull yomself. 

Ho gentleman should leave a lady alone for a moment in a pub- 
lic place of amusement. He may subject her to annoyance, or ho 
may find another lady in his seat when he returns, which would 
separate him from his companion until tlie close of the perform- 
ance ; for, although a gentleman when alone should offer bis seat 
to a lady or old gentleman who cannot procure one, he is not ex. 
ported to do so when escorting a lady. His place is then that of 
proleclor to his charge, and he must not relinquish it for a mo- 
Secure a libretto, or programme, before taking your seat, that 
you may not be obliged to rise to get one. 

At the opera, conversation during tho performance is in the 
worst taste. The lowest tone will disturb tlie real lovers of music 
Exclamations of "Lovely!" "Exquisite!" "How sweet!" and 
others, are all proofs of vulgarity. 

If you promenade at a concert or between the acts at a theatre, 
you may bow to friends the Erst time you pass them only. A lady 
must not allow other gentlemen to join her, if she would not of- 
fend lier escort, and no gentleman will stop a lady to speak to her. 
A conversation of a. moment or two is all tliat is allowable 
in such meetings. 

If seats are secured, it is best to arrive about five rainutoa be- 
fore the commencement of a performance; but if a jjentlemau is 
escorting a lady to an entertainment where seala cannot be seoured, 
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lie sliould ciOl for hor at on oaily !iour, that she may get a good 
place. 

In a picture-gaJlery, nevor stand conversing before the paintings 
in such a way as to interrupt the view of others. If you wish to 
converse, stand aside or toke seats aad do so. 

A gentleman alone may Join lady fnends for a few momenta be- 
tween the acts at a theatre, or in the inteimission at a concert, but 
only for a Sew moments, as their escort has a prior claim upon 
their attention. 

It is an aet of radeneas to join any party about to visit a place 
of amusement, or at one, unless urgently iovil^d, and no one of 
taste will ever form a third. If two or three ladies are in the 
party and but one gentleman, another gentleman, if well acquMnt- 
ed, may offer bis services as escort to one of the ladies, and if not 
allowed to share the expenses, should invite the party to partake 
of refreshments ftfler the performance is over. 

Always enter a concert-hall or lecture-room as quietly as pos- 

Never push violently through a crowd at a public place. A laily 
will always iind room made for her if she rec[uests it, or if it is 
requested by her escort. 

After escorting a lady to a place of omuaement, a gentleman 
permission to call the following n 



tlie lady must be a 



3 that call. She should take 



that opportunity to thank him for the pleasure she has enjoyed, 
and find some warm words of praise for the performwice. To se- 
verely critldze on sach an occasion is rude to the escort, who has 
intended to give pleasure, and the performance must be bad in- 
deed where nothing can be found to merit a word of praise. 

In visiting a fancy fair, too many persona act as if they were in 
a store cheapening the ai'ticles offered for sale, and being careless 
about their criUcisros and remarks. It is impossible to tell who 
may be wounded by such conduct. The very lady who offers jou 
an article you pronounce •" absolutely hideous " may have spent 
hours in its manufacture, and feel propotUonately hurt at your 
remarks. Courtesy and words of praise are never more appreci- 
ated than by those who have spent weary hours in preparing for 
this most troublesome of all charities. 

On the other baud, the position of a lady at the table of a fancy 
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fair is necessarily an exposed one, and requires a great amount of 
modest dignity to support it. Flirting, loud talking, importunate 
entreaties to unwilling friends to boy your goods, are all in bad 
taste ; and it is equally bad to leave your place every few moraentB 
tio visit the refreahment-table in company with your gentlemen 
friends. We heard a lady boast once that she bad been seventeen 
tones in one day to the refreabment-table " for the good of tbe 
feir," and we could not but think the cause might have been aided 
without qaito snch a diaplay of gastronomic energy. No true 
lady will follow friends all around tlie room oifering goods for 
sale, nor force articles on reluctant purchasers by appealing to 
their gallantry. 

In entering a fancy fair where many ladiea are present, strict 
etiquette requires a gentleman to remove his bat, and carry it 
whilst in the room, but it ia a rule much neglected. 

It is rude for a lady U> take advantage of the rule which pre- 
vents a gentleman from asking for change at a fair. If he says, 
in presenting a larger amount than the purchased article calls for, 
"Pray accept the balance for the object for which, you are work- 
ing," she may, of course, place the gift in her caish-bos; other- 
wise it is more lady-like to give back the clmnge. 



SERVANTS. 

It would be difficult to express the sense of etiquette on (his 
subject better than by quoting Lord Chesterfield's words : 

"I am more upon my guard," be writes, "as to my behavior 
to my servants and to others who are called my inferiors than I 
am towards my equals, for fear of being suspected of that mean 
and ungenerous sentiment of desiring to make others feel that 
difference which fortune baa, and perhaps too undeservedly, made 
between us." 

Conduct towards servants should be always equal, never violent, 
never familiar. Speak to them always with civility, but keep 
them in their proper places. 
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■ GiTo no occasion for them to complain of you ; but never suifer 
yourself to complain of tliem without first ascertaining that your 
complaint is just, seeing that it has attention, and th^ the fault 
compliuned of is remedied. 

Beware of giving servants the inch ; there is no class so prone, 
under such circumstances, to take the ell. 

If staying in a friend's bouse, you may assume, to a certain ex- 
leiit, that your friend's servants are your Bervanta. But this must 
be only so for as you are yourseif concerned. You must not, on 
any account, give directions respecting the general conduct of the 
jn^c^B. For all your own personal wants, however, you are free 
to command their services. Ask for anything, under their control, 
that may be lacking m your own room ; for whatever you need at 
meal times ; let them call you in the morning if you sleep soundly ; 
do not send them on errands, however, without first ascertaining 
that it will not interfere with their regular routine of household 
duty i but do anything and everything required for your own per- 
sonal convenience and comfort through (lie servants. It is con- 
trary to all laws of etiquette to trouble your host or hostess with 
all your petty wants. 

Never apologise for the trouble you give them; but if yon 
should, through illness or other cause, occasion more work th^i a 
visitor ordinarily brings to a household, let the gift, which, in any 
case, you would make to the servants on leaving the house, be 
somewhat heavier than would otherwise have been necessary. 

This question of fees to servants is a very important one. Many 
people are disposed to regard it as an imposition which is toler- 
ated only through the force_ of custom. Others view it in the 
light of paying for an extra burden, which their presence has laid 
upon the servant's shoulders. The latter view, if not entirely the 
correctone, ia, tttleast,aa reasonable as the former, and a generous 
nature will probably adopt it. The opposition will say, " But all 
cannot afford fo make these presents," and " The servants are hired 
on the express uoderstwldmg that they will have to serve their 
employer's guests, as part of the work they are engaged to do." 
There is something in this ; but, on the other hand, it might be 
asked, " Do any of you who complain of having to make these in- 
voluntary gifts for estra service on the part of the servants, 
r^t satisfied in yorfr own minds when your profession, busi- 
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ness, or the sorvice from which yoa draw your source of living, 
requires extra exertioDs from you V You are, perhaps, the man- 
ner of the greatest tank that ever was opened, or the director of 
the largest department under the control of the State. Do you 
not, when anything nioce than usual ia required of jou, look for, 
if yon do not get, extra remuneration, in the shape of promo- 
tion, money, or testunoniala ^ I am sure you do, if you would 
speak honestly, and, if so, how can you suppose servants should 
expect otherwise 1 Whether they get all they look for, or think 
they ought to have, is a separate aflJiir. Perhaps you, too, do not 
get all you deem yourself to merit. The system of fees is, no doubt, 
like all other human institntiona, liable to considerable abuse. At 
one time it was considered beneath the dignity of a gentleman to 
give anything but gold, and whilst that superstition prevailed, it 
must doubtless liavo pressed very hard upon poor people, to whom 
to go into society was to be ruinously fined, without the privilege 
of appeal. Even at the present day, there are certain classes of 
sorTants who are " as death, and cannot be satisfied," unless their 
"itching palms "are heavily laden with their fee; but they are 
but rarely approached by poorer people. 

With regard to the amount of fees to servants in a household, it 
is not possible to lay down any precise rule. Much must depend 
on the length of the visit, the position of the master oi the house, 
and Uie position Id which you are supposed to stand toward him ; 
and on each of these points you must exercise your own discretion, 
and consult your own means or generosity. 

Gentlemen give fees to the men servants only, as a general rulo, 
and ladies give to the female servants only ; and though the strict 
observance of this rule may seem at times to work injustice, it is 
better to adhere to it than to mar the comfort and position of 
those who come after you, and who may not have the means of 
iieing liberal over and above the prescribed standard. Under no 
circumstances is a lady called upon by the rules, of etiquette to 
give fees to men servants ; the lady's-maid and the housemaid are 
the only ones she is expected to remember ; but if a gentleman 
visit where only fernaJe servants are employed, he should make 
them a present on his departnre. 

Peeing the servants in a hotel ia open to many ot;ipctions, na it 
is apt to influence them unduly in second o^ third aiiivals at tho 
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same hoaso ; but it is a custom so fiied that it has become second 
nature to tliem to look for it. It is certainly a persoo's own fault 
if he submits to being fleeced by the servMits in a hotel. Attend- 
ance is certainly included in the high prices charged, yet the cus- 
tom prevails in spite of it, and those who do not comply with it 
will soon find the difference, although there may be nothing suffi- 
ciently impertinent or negligent for positive complaint. 

Fees to r^lway porters and others are certainly not required by 
the rules of etiquette to be paid. The payment of them is indeed 
forbidden by many of the railway companies ; but the receiving 
of tbcm is winlied at, the result being that travellers who want at- 
tendance are, for the moit part, obliged to pay for it. The syslem 
is, however, a, pernicious one, and travellers Hhoujd discourage it as 
much as possible, if only for the sake of those who cannot afford 

"I am sorry," said a gentleman to a porter (need we say an Irish- 
man?) who had looked after a number of parcels, and stowed 
them conveniently away in the car, ' ' that the r^ulations of the 
company do not allow me to give yon a shiUing If your 

honor," replied the porter, with a grin, " were to lose Imt I should 
know where to find them." 

At a dinner party, an evening company, a bill r like occasione 
it is customary, on coming away, to give a trifle tl e gentleman to 
the waiter who hands him his hat, etc., the iaA\ to the attei dant 
in tliB dressing-room; bntyoiiare not called upon to rememher 
every servant in attendance. There is a story toll of an old Eng 
llsh gentleman, rich enough to be above the suggestion of poverty 
and notoriously liberal enoogh to be above the imputation of mean- 
ness, who, being' at a dinner parly, was presented by one servant 
with his hat. To this man he gave a shilling. Another advanced, 
and helped him into his coat, and to him the old gentleman also 
gave a shilling. A third gave him his cane, and received in ex- 
change a shilling; but when a fourth approached, bearing hia 
gloves, the old gentleman gazed upon him for a moment, and then 
said, qnietly : " Ton may keep them, my good man ; it Will bo 
cheaper for me than to I'eceive them," and then walked out. This 
was, however, an abuse of advantage on the part of the servanta, 
which, if repeated, others would do well to rebuke in a suaiiar 
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Aa Eiiglieh writer on this subject gives some hints that would 
be equally conducive to regularity aad comfort if adopted \a thia 
conntry, saying : 

"There is DO question but that we should seek to perform ^ 
our duties without hope of recompense ; and yet, aa regards our 
treatment of serranta, we should be especially careful that, in en- 
deavoring to make their bodily comfort and mental improrement 
an object of consideration, we do not allow ourselves to dwell upon 
(he hope of gratitude or affection from them in return. Majiy 
have done so, and having, with that view, been tempted to accord 
unwise indulgences and to overlook serious faults, they have found 
that, fiir from gaining the love of their servants, they have in- 
curred tlieir contempt ; and when they hare perceived that their 
favors, unappreciated, have led but to new encroachments, they 
have hardened their hearts, and vushed into an opposite extreme. 
Then they have considered their servants as mere machines, from 
which labor must be extorted by all available means. 

" A man-servant is rarely grateful, and seldom attached Be is 
generally incapable of appreciating those advantages which with 
your cultivated judgment, yoa know to bo most condacive to his 
welfare. Do you accord to hira regular huur<i and a slated al 
lowance of work I do you refrain from sending him tut because it 
is wet, and he is unwell ; do you serve yourself rather than rmg 
for him at dinner time, he will rarely have the grace to thank yoa 
in his heart for your constant consideration Hetr him He will 
thus describe a comfortable place ; ' There were very few in the 
family ; when they went out of a night » e made it up m the 
morning; we had nice hot suppers, and the citk made a good 
bash for breakfast^ and we alway.'i get luncheon between thit an I 
dinner ; and we were all very comfortable together and had a 
A'iend in when we liked. Master swore at us sometimes but often 
made us a present for it when he had been very i lolent , a good- 
hearted man as ever lived, and mistress was quite the ladyj and 
never meddled with servants. It was a capital place.' 

" Servants' sympathies are with Uieir equals. They feel for a 
poor servant run off his legs, and moped to death ; they have no 
feelins for a painstaking mistress, economical both from principle 
and scanty means; they would (most of them) see her property 
wasted, and her conSdence abused without compunction. It is 
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the last effort of virtne in a servant if, without a.nf private reason, 
be should discharge bin duty by informing you of the injury 
which you are endurmg at the bands of his feliow-servant. It is 
an eShrt of virtue ; for it wiU bring down many a bitter taunt and 
hard word upon liis faithful head. 

" ' I never got a servant out of a place by telling talea on him,' 
will be said to him. Directly a servant departe, we all know, 
tongues tied before are loosened to gain our favor by apparent 
candor. When it can avail us nothing, we are told. We all know 
this, and have said ; ' Be silent now ; you should have mentioned 
this to me at the time it occurred.^ 

" Supposmg, then, you have the rara avlt, the servant that 
' speaks at the time,' be diary of him — or let me say hfr (the best 
servants are women). Oh! as you value her, let her not suppose 
you cannot part with her. Treat her with confidence, bat with 
strict impartiality ; reprove where necessary, mildly, but decided- 
ly, lest she should presume (power is so tempting), and compel 
you, if you would retain your freedom, to let her go. 

" There is one thing a man-servant valaes beyond ell that yonr 
kindness and consideration can do for him — his liberty ; liberty to 
eat, drmk, and be merry, with your things, in the company of hia 
own friends ; lH>erty to get the housemaid to clean his candlesticks 
and Tiring vp his coals ; and tlie hoaseraiud ivishes for liberty to 
lie in bed in the morning, because she was up so late talking to 
John in the p^try ; liberty to wear flounces and flowers. The 
cook desires liberty too. For this liberty, if you grant it, they 
will despise you ; if you deny it, they will respect you. Aim at 
their esteem ; despair of their love or gratitude ; make your place 
what the best class of servants will value, and, though in their 
heart they may not thank you for it, you will gjun, perhaps, one 
servant out of twenty who will keep gross imposition and gross 
immorality at bay. 

" These remarks can never be intended to deny the warm at- 
tachment of female servants to the children of their employers. 
Deep love, no doubt, is lavished by many a woman on the babe she 
has nnrsed. There is a great deal to he said on the chapter of 
nurses, which would require to be dealt with hy itself Much 
wisdom is required in the administration of a nursery, to which 
but few general rules would apply. Cruel is the tyranny the nurse 
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ft«qnently practiEes on the parsDt, who often refrains from enter- 
ing ber nursery, not from want of iove for lier children, but posi- 
tive dread of the sour loolts which greet her. Let her be firm ; 
let no shrinking from grieving her darling, who would ' break his 
heart if his Nana went,' deter her from discharging the encroach- 
ing servant. 

" On the choice of servants much of the comfort of the young 
housekeeper depends. It often happens that her choice has been 
determined by appearance rather than the value of character. If 
Bucb be the case, she wiil have many difficulties to encomiter. It 
is, in the present day, hardly safe to take a servant if there be a 
single objectiootocharacter, however It may be glossed over by the 
person referred to on this point ; for there is now an unhealthy dispo- 
sition to pass over the failings of servania who have left their places, 
and to make them perfect in the eyes of others. In respect to bo- 
hiiety, many people will not acknowledge that a servant had had 
the vice of drinking, but will cover the unpleasant truth with snch 
gentle and plausible terms that it becomes difficult to comprehend 
how far the hint ia grounded, or not. Be assured when a lady or 
gentleman hesitates on this point, or on that of honesty, it is wiser 
not to engage a servant. Nor are you deviating ft'om Christian 
charity in not overlooking a dereliction of so material a sort. The 
kindest plan to the vast community of domestic servants ia to he 
rigid in all important points, and, having, after a due eiperience, 
a just confidence in them, te be somewhat more indulgent to errora 
of a more trivid natare. 

" It is always desirable to have, if possible, servanta of one faith 
But if it so happens tliat you hare a Roman Catholic servant and 
a Protestant in your service, you are bound to allow each the tc^e 
eiercise of her religion, and you ought not to respect them if, out 
of interest, they will conform to yours. An esercise of authority 
on this point amounts, in my opinion, to an act of tyranny, and it 
can only tend to- promote insinoerity, and, perhaps, engender 
skepticism in its object. Nothing Is, indeed, so dangerous as to 
anaettle the fsdth of the lower claases, who have neither time nor 
opportunity of fairly considering subjects of religious controversy. 
" 'While on the subject of servants, I must deprecate the over- 
indulgence of the present system towards them. Formerly they 
wero treated with real kindness ; but it was the kindness that ex- 
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acted duty in return, and took a real interest in the welfwe of 
each servant. The reciprocal tie in former timca between servant 
nnd master was strong ; now it is wholly gone. The easy rule of 
masters and mistresses proceeds ftr more fiom indifference than 
from kindness of heart ; for the real charity is to keep servants 
steadily to their duties. They are a class of persons to whom 
much leisure is destruction ; the pursnita of their idle hours are 
seldom advant^eous ta them, and theirs are not minds, generally, 
which can thrive in repose. Idleness, to them, is peculiarly the 
root of all evil ; for if their time is not spent in vicious arause- 
menla, It is often passed in scandal, discontent, and vanity. In 
writing thus, I do not recommend a hard or inconsiderate system 
to servants. They require, and in many instances they merit, all 
tliat can be done to alleviate a situation of servitude. They ought 
not to be the slaves of caprice or the victuna of tamper. Their 
work should be moasnred.oat with a just hand ; but it should be 
regularly exacted in as much perfection as can be expected in 
variable and erring human nature. 

" Another point on which I would recommend firmness is that 
of early honrs. In this respect, example is as important as pre- 
cept i but, however uncertain you may be yourself, I would not 
relax a rule of this kind ; for every comfort during the day de- 
pends on the early rising of your servants. Without this, all their 
several departments are hurried through or neglected in some im- 
portant respect. 

" Your mode of address to servants must be decisive, yet mild. 
The authoritative tone I do not recommend. It is very unbecom- 
ing to any young person, and it rarely attains the end desired ; hut 
there is a ijuiet dignity of deportment which few servants ever can 
resist. This should be tempered with kindness, when circum- 
stances call it forth, but should never descend to familiarity ; for 
no caution is more truly kind than that which confines servants 
strictly to their own sphere. 

" Much evil results from the tendency, more especially of the 
very young or of very old mistresses of families, to partiality. 
Commonly, one servant becomes the almost avowed favorite; aad it 
isdifficult to say whelher that display of partiality is the more per- 
nicious to (he servant who is the object of it, or t« the rankling 
and jealous mind? of tlie rest of tlie household. It is true ihat it 
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is quite impoaaible to avoid entertaining a greater degree of conS- 
dence in some aerrants than in otters ; but it should be shown 
witli a due regard to the feelings of all. It is, of course, allow- 
able towards those who take a decldedlj responsible and confiden- 
tial aitnation in a household. Still, noTor let such pereona assume 
the reins of gorerament ; let them act the part of helmsmen to 
the vessel, but not aspire to the control of the capfain. 

" It i8 generally wise and right, after a due experience of the 
principles and intentions of servants, to place confidence in tiieir 
honesty, and to let them have the comfort of knowing that you do 
so. At the same time, never ccaae to eserdse a system of super- 
vision. The great principle of housekeeping is reguhirity, and 
ivithout this (one of the most difficult of the minor virtues to prac- 
tise), all efforts to promote order must be ineffectual. I have seen 
energetic women, clever and well-intenUoned, tm\ in atfainuig a 
Eood method, ovring to their being uncei;tain in hours, governed 
by impulse, and capricious. I have seen women, inferior m capa- 
city slow, and apathetic, make excellent heads of families, aa far 
as their household was concerned, from their steadiness and regu- 
lailty Thek very power of endurhig monotony has been favor- 
able to their success in this way, especially if they are not called 
upon to act In peculiar and difficult cases, in which their actual 
inferiority is traceable. But these are not the ordinary circum- 
slaocea of life." 

In this country, servants are proverbially more troublesome than 
in Europe, where service is often transmitted through generaldons 
in one family. Here, the housekeeper ia obliged to change often, 
tateng frequently the most ignorant of the lower classes of for- 
eigners to train into good and useful servants, only to have them 
become dissatisfied as soon as they become acqnwnted with others, 
who instil the repablican doctrine of perfect equality mto their 
Winds, ruining them for good aervnnta. There are some points of 
etiquette, however, upon which every lady should insist : 
Never allow a servant to keep people waiting upon the door- 

" Never allow servants to treat any one disrespectfully. 

Kever allow servants to turn their own proper duties over to the 
children or other servants by a bribe. Many fond parents would 
be amazed if they knew how much running and actual work was 
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performed by little Nellie or Charlie, and how many flta of myst»>- 
rioua indigestion were caused by the rich cake, candy, or half-rijja 
fruit that paid for the service and bribed the silence. 

Never sllow a servant to keep a visitor istanding parleying on 
the door-step, while she holds the door ajar. Train the dour-ser- 
vant to admit any caller promptly, show them to the parlor, bring 
np their cards at once, and return with your answer or message. 

There are two occasions in a man's lifetime when may he make 
bis account with liiierality to servants, whether he will or whether 
he will not. These two are the occasions of his marriage and 
Ills funeral. 

On his marriage, the bridegroom is expected to make presents 
to all the servants of his father-in-law or mother-in-law, rather ac- 
cording to their eipectations than according to hie means. To 
old servants, who have been attached to the bride, the bridegroom 
will naturally wish to give some token of the value he sets upon 
their derotion. New dresses, new shawls, money, or a handsome 
equivalent of it, are expected. Money is usually given to the 
other servanla. Tlie amounta must, of course, depend, in a great 
degree, upon the means of the bridegroom ; but he must be pre- 
pared for a heavy outlay on the occasion, if the Bervanta be mi- 



HOTEL ETIQUETTE. 

Let us start this chapter hy saying that no word of it is ad- 
dressed to the sterner sex, who will find hints for their etiquette 
under the head of " Travelling ;" but it is for the esjiecial guidance 
of ladies, many of whom in this iudeiiendent country travel witli- 

When a lady arrives alone at a hotel, she should, if possible, be 
provided with a letter of introduction to the proprietor ; she 
should send for him immediately upon her arrival, present her 
letter, or her card, and mention the tune for which she deaires to 
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In g;oing to meals, a iadf should request one of the waiters to 
meet her at the dinhig-room door, and escort hei to the table, sav- 
inc her the awkwardness of crossing the room alone, and showmg 
oulera that she ia a regular resident in the house. She may keep 
the sen-ices of this waiter at table during her stay, and should 
give him a present of money before leaving. 

In givinc an order at a public table, a lady Ehould decide quick- 
ly what dishes she desires, M.d order them in a low but distinct 

■ No lady will stare round the room, fidget with bar napkin, plate, 
knife or fork, play with the salt, or exhibit any awkward embar- 
ra^ment, while wEuting for a meal to be served. It is aUowable to 
look over a newspaper in the interval at breakfast ; but the habit, 
quite common, of carrying a novel to the table is not lady-ilke. 

If a lady accepts any civility from a gentleman at the same 
table, such as placing butter, sugar, or water nearer to her plate, 
she must thank bim; but by no means start a conversation with 

If a hidy have friends at the table, she may converse in a low, 
quiet tone ; but any loud tone, laughing estravagantly, or gesticu- 
lations, are exceedingly ill-bred. To comment upon others pres- 
ent, either aloud or in a whisper, is extremely rude. 

A lady must never point to any dish she wishes passed to her. 
If she cannot call it by name, a well-trained waiter will know her 
wishes if she looks at the dish. 

Any bold action or boisterous deportment in a hotol will expose 



a lady to the m 



e of the reSned around her, and 



may render her liable to misconstruction, and imi>ertini 

Greetings offered by other ladies at the Uble, or in the parlor, 
should not be too hastily checked, as the acqa^tance so formed 
ia never required by etiquette to be recogniKed elsewhere. 

A lady alone at a hotel should wear the most modest and lea>^t 
conspicuous dress appropriate to the hour of the day. Full drejs 
must not be worn unless she has an escort present. 

A lady should never go alone to the supper-table after ten 
o'clock. If she returns from an entertwnment at a lator hour, and 
has no escort to supper, she should have that meal sent to her 

'^Tlady shoidd carefully lock her trunks before leaving her room 
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ftt a hotel, and shonld give her purse and jewelry into tha care of 
the propriBtor on her arrival, ringing for them if she requires 
thsm daring her stay. 

No lady should open a window in a hotel parlor, if there are 
other ladies near it, without first ascertaining that it will not in- 
convenience them. 

No lady should use the piano of a holel uninvited if there are 
others in the room. It loofei bold and forward to display even the 
most finished musical education in this way. It is still worse to 
sing. 

A lady should never go herself to the door of a hotel to call a 
hack. Itins for a servant to perform this office, and be wUl bring 
the hack to the ladies' entrance. 

No lady shonld stand or linger in the halls of a hotel, but pass 
through them quietly, never stopping alone for a momenL 

No lady should stand alone at the front windows of a hotel par- 
lor, nor may she wallt out on the porch, or, indeed, any coDspiou- 
ous place. 

A lady is not expected to recogniae her friends across the parlor 
or dining-room of a hotel. 

No scoldmg of servants is permissible m a hotel. If they are 
negligent or disrespectful, complam to the housekeeper or land- 
lord ; it is their business U> keep the domestics in order, not that 
of their guests. 

For a lady to go up the stairs of a hotel singing is ill-bred, and 
may expose her lo rudeness. 

It is a breach of etiquette to take any newspaper, book, or ma- 
gic you may find in a hotel parlor to jour own room, even if you 
return it. 

Lolling or lounging in a public parlor can never be permitted to 

It is a breach of etiquette for a lady to touch her baggage in a 
hotel after it is packed. There are plenty of servants to attend to 
it, and they should carry to the hack oven the travelling-shawl, 
satchel, and railway novel. Nothing looks more awkward than to 
see a lady, with both hands full, stumblmg up the steps of a hotel 

No lady must over pass in or out at the public entrance of a 
hotel. There is alvrays an entrance for ladies especially, and it is 
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bold and imbecoming for tbem to be seen in the one appropriated 
to gentlemen. A gentleman who will escort a lady through the 
public entrance shows a lamentable ignorance of tlie usages of bo- 
te! life. 



WEDDING ETIQUETTE. 

To those who require to bo taught how they may express them- 
Eelves in those delicate negotiations which precede ibe question of 
marrit^e, this little book is not addressed. It is not proposed to 
introdace form and ceremony into that which should spring purely 
and spontaneously from the heart, and which should be the most 
natural expression of a most natural feeling, in connection with 
which etiquette would be Eimply a mockeiy. Etiquette, being 
only a system devised and found convenient for the social rule and 
guidance of Uie many, cannot by any possibility be applied to the 
conduct of two who may reasonably be supposed to be acquainted 
with each other's sentiments before they begin to speak about 
them. If they are not so acqu^nted, all the etiquette in the 
world cannot help them, nor preserve them IVom maMng what 
may be a blunder of the most awkward kind. There are people 
who profess to teach how and in what terms an offer of marriage 
should be made, whether by letter or by mouth, and, in either case, 
what should be said. I pretend to no Ruch knowledge believing 
that if the heart cannot suggest the war and thei ord' nothing 
else can do so. 

Yet, the wiser way, usually, la in sjeech Letters are seldom 
expressive of what really passes in the mind of a min or if ex 
pressive, seem foolish, since deep feelings ire hable t exi^gera 
tion. Every written word iax\ be the theme of cavil Sfuly 
care, which avail in every other species of composition are dpalh 
to the lover's etnision. A feA sentences spoken in earne t and 
broken by emotion, are more el Mjuei t than pages of sentimer t 
both to parents and daughter. 

The place of etiquette, the s c al law wh ch regulates the eon 
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duct of engaged people toward' olhei^ and of other people \a- 
warda them, is immediately after tho ann iimcemeut if the en 
g^ement; then there is scope for the di'jphy of good manners 
and good breeding, and (here ari. certam rules which must be ob- 
^^er^ed. 

Some members of the gentleman 3 family hia nearest relations 
should call upon the family of the ladv and ther should return 
the call as soon as possible It JS l>j no means neces-ary that the 
two families should be int mate there may be good and snffleient 
reasons why tliey should not be so , all that is necessary is the 
show of cirility, which is ineladed m the interchange of ris 
its. If the femily of the gentleman does not reside in the same 
city as that of the lady the annountement ot (he engagement 
Khould be followed by letters from his parents or nearest relatives 
to the yoimg lady herself or her parents Kindly and cordial 
leeling should he the prevaihng tone of snch letters and they 
must be answered at once 

Though it is often true that the gentleman who a>ipire? to lore 
one member of a family must make his account in liTing all the 
rest in some degree, there is no neteasitv f )r such a display of 
amiability on the part of the lady 

It is customary for the gentteman to make some present to his 
fiancee soon after the engagement The mo^t elegant and desir 
able present is a handsome ring the engagement mts, flhicli 
Khould be either of diamonds or pearls. The lady sometimes re- 
tarns a similar ring, or the gentleman has two made exactly simi- 
lar, each of the betrothed wearing one. 

The first present must be made by the gentleman. It is very 
proper for tMs first present to be followed by gifts upon appointed 
days, as birthdays, Christmas, or New Tear's Day, and the lady <s 
at perfect liberty to return the compliment. It is considered more 
elegant for the gentleman to ofler jewelry, the lady some gift 
which is the work of her own hands, as a handsome pair of em- 
broidered Elippers, a handkerchief with richly embroidered mono- 
grams, a cigar-case embroidered, or some similar gift. 

When once the engagement is allowed, it ia the custom to admit 
the gentleman into the intimate society of his newly-adopted rela- 
tives ; he ia looked upon as something more than a potential mem- 
ber of the family ; he is implicitly trusted in every way. 
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It 19 a gross breach of good- mannera to omit the gentleman 
from any invitation in which his fiancee is included, and there are 
not many young ladies who would consent t* accept such an invi- 
tation. There is, however, no rule of eljquette forhiddiug an en- 
gaged lady to do so, if she so desires. 

In retnm for the membership which is accorded to him in the 
lady's family, the engaged mau should show all possible deference 
towards the of members it, especially to the parents. Towards 
the sisters of his lady love, he should be kind; and generally 
attentive, and frani, and cordial in his intercourse with her 
brothers. If there are yonng children in the family, nothing will 
make him more popular with the older members than an occasional 
gift of toys or confectionery, or an excursion during the holidays 
with the schoolboys, who will readily swear allegiance, aft«r such 
a trip, to " the man Emily is going to marry," or (vulgar little 
wretches that Ihey are) to " Amelia's beau." 

It is not according to the strict laws of etiquette for the brothers 
and sisters to call the new member at first by his Christian name. 
Much will depend on his age and his disposition. There are some 
people whom one can never address otherwise than foinially, while 
with others it seems perfect nonsense to sail them otherwise tlian 
by the most &miliar term. 

If not a positive requirement of etiquette, it is, at least, a politic 
thing to pay considerable attention to the future mother-in-law. To 
occupy a good place in her esteem and aSection is to smooth many 
a furrow, which otherwise might trip one up in his walk over the 
tender ground that leads to matrimony. 

An engaged man should never forget the exceedingly abnormal 
position he occupies with reference to the lady's family ; (lie in- 
convenience his presence may occasion, and the amount of for- 
bearance necessary on their parts to insure even a friendly status 
for him in the household. He should endeavor to repay this by a 
careiU atJention to the general rules of the family, and even to 
the particular fancies of the members ; he should rigidly observe 
their hours for meala, and be careful not to stay later in the even- 
ing than the usual hour for the household to retire. 

There should be the most perfect candor, on the gentleman's 
i>ert, concerning the state of his financial aflkira, and he should 
respectfully consider the worldly position of the fenily ho is to 
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enter, never doing anything to hurt their feeliaga, either by word 
or act, should their status he below his own, and never professing 
scorn or contempt for wealth or power, nhould their status be 
higher than his own. 

During the arrangement of pecuniary matters, a young lady 
should endeaior to understand what ia going on, receiving it in a 
right spirit. If abe has a private fortune, she should, in all points 
left to her, be generous and confiding; at the same time, prudent. 
Many a man, she should remember, may abound in excellent 
qualities, and yet he improvident. He may mean to do well, yet 
have a passion for building ; be may be the very soul of good- 
nature, yet be fond of the gaming-table ; he may have no wrong 
propensities, and yet have a confused notion of accounts, and be 
one of those unfortunate men who muddle away a great deal of 
money, no one knows how ; or he may be a too striet economist, a 
man who takes too good care of the pence, till he tires hifl wife's 
life out about an estra dollar ; or he may be facile, or weakly 
good-natured, and have a friend who preys on him, and for whom 
he is disposed to become secnrity. Fiually, the beloved Charles, 
Henry, or Reginald may have none of these propensities, but may 
cbance to be an honest merchant, or a tradesman, with his floating 
capital in business, and a consequent risk of being one day rich, 
the next a pauper. 

Upon every account, therefore, it is necessary for a young lady 
to have a settlement on her ; and she should not, from a weak 
spirit of romance, oppose her friends who advise it, since it is for 
her husband's advantage as well as her own. By making a settie- 
ment, there ia always a fund that cannot be touched^-a something, 
however small, as a provision for a wife and children ; and whether 
she have a fortune or not, this ought to be made. An allowancB 
for dress should also be arranged ; and this should be administered 
in such a way that a wife should not have to ask for it at incon- 
venient tiraefl, and thaa irritate her husband. 

Flirtations on either side should be avoided, not only as a matter 
of etiquette, hut of humanity. No one who is really sincere in 
his professions will wish to inflict pain on the object of his affec- 
tions. The same remark applies to the other side. Can it be any- 
thing but painful in the extreme for a really loving heart te see in 
the beloved one a tendency to ti'ifle with the most sacred emotions 
of the heart 1 
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It is not etiijuettfl to make signal displaya of devotion in public, 
or to be constantly sitting apart from the rest of tbe compaDy; 
but, on the other hani, "the authorities" will do well to make occa- 
BJons H-hen the engaged pair can be by themselves, doing so, not 
■ f, but rattier doing it, without speaking of it or draw- 
to it. Nothing can make an engaged couple look 
more foolish, and feel more uncomfortable, than for the family to 
quit the room in which all have been sitting, with Bome such re- 
mark as : " Come away ! Fanny and Mr. Amor want this room to 
themaelvES." Poor Fanny ! 

In equally bad taste is eKcluaiveaess by the happy couple them- 
selveB. Their devotions should be reserved for a ieie-a-teU, and 
women are generally in ijtiilt when it is otherwise. They like to 
exhibit their conquest ; they cannot dispense with attentions ; thej 
forget that the demonstnition of any peculiar condition of things 
in society must make some one uncomfortable ; the young ladies 
are nneomfortable because they are not equally happy ; tlie young 
gentlemen detest what they call nonsense ; the old think there is a 
time for all things. 

All sitting apart, therefore, and especial displays are in bad 
taste i and they so often accompany insincerity, that the truest af- 
fections are apt to bo those which are reserved for liie genuine and 
heartfelt intimacy of private interviews. 

At the same time, airs of jodiSbreoce and avoidance should be 
equally guarded against ; since, however strong and mutual at- 
tachment may be, such a Une of conduct is apt needlessly to mis- 
lead others, and so produce mischief. True feeling, and a lady- 
like consideration for others — a point in which the present geuera- 
tion essentially &llls — are the best guides for steering between the 
extremes of demonstration, on the one hand, and of frigidity on 
the other. 

It is the lady's exclusive privilege to appoint the wedding-day ; 
and however impatient the lover, he must submit patientlj;,to her 
decree upon this importimt point. 

When the day is fixed, it is customary for the bridegroom to have 
ready for the occasion a handsome present, usually a parure of 
jewels, but governed, of course, by hia means and generosity. 

In France, this gift is called the corieiOe da mnriage, and the rule 
there is to make its value ten per cent, of the bride's private for- 
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tnne, It consiets of a handsome basket or box containing slianls, 
jewels, lace, furs, gloves, fans, and a purie cictaiQUig a sum of 
money in new gold pieces. Tbis gift is alwavs placed on exhibi- 
tion with the rest of the wedding pi esenta 

It is etiquette for wedding presents to be seiit alwajs tn the 
SjTifc, never to the bridegroom, though they be given by friends of 
the latter. They may be sent at any time daring the week pre 
vioHS to the wedding-day, and it is customary to displaj liem, 
handsomely arranged before Ihe ceremony 

In sending ont inTJtationa to a weddnic, there are two cards 
folded in the invitation in the envelope The invitation is in the 
name of the bride's mother — or if she is not h>uig, the relative or 
friend nearest llio bride — and is as followa : 

MRS. LEON CHUKCH 

Wednesday, October 24(S, 

No. 74 L STKEEt. 

The two cards, one large and one small, are folded in this, 
which is printed upon handsome Dote-pappr. Upon the large card 
is engraved : 

MR. *KD MRS. T. L. BURNS. 
On the smaller one : 

MISS CAROLINE CHURCH, 

If, however, there is no bridal reception on the wedding-day, 

hut the young people " receive " after their return from the bridal 

tour, the card cont^ning their joint names conttuns also the data 

of reception, as: 

ME. AKD MRS, T, L. BURNS 

Wednesday, Noitemler \lth, 

No. 614 Street. 

Or, 

MR. AND MRS, T. L. BURNS 

Wednesdays in Xivemier, 

No, 614 Stbeet. 
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The bridal calls are not expected to be retnrned nntil the last 
day of reception. 

The bridegroom should gJTe to the first groomsman the control 
of affitirs, aod the money for the necessary expenses. He it is 
who presents the snowy bonquet to the bride, the bridegroom 
making a, similar offering to the bridesmaids. It ia the first 
groomsman who leads the visitors up to the young coople for the 
words of congratulation. It is he who gives the clergyman his 
fee, who engages the carriages, and, in short, makes all arrange- 
menls. If, as is often the case, the whole bridal party go to Hie 
dep6t to see the happy pair start for the weddmg trip, it is then 
the first groomsman who secnrea tickets, checks baggage, and se- 
cures pleasant scats for the Benedict aud bride. It is his duty, 
also, to send the notice of the n:iarriage to the newspapers. In 
England but one groomsman, or " best man," is allowed to a bridal 
party, though the bridesmaids may number a dozen, but in this 
country one groomsman is allowed for every bridesmaid. 

If the wedding lakes place in church, it is customary to reserve 
the &ont seata in the body of the church for the relatives of the 
young couple. 

It Is the height of rudeness for ony tmf, whether clergyman, 
bridegroom, or any member of the bridal trMn, to keep the bride 
waiting. The clergyman should be within the rails, the bride- 
groom and groomsmen should be in &e vestry-room, by the time 
bride is due at tlie church. The bridesmaids may receive the 
bride in the vestibule, or may accompany her to the church. 

The bridal party should meet in the vestry-room. Then the 
bride, leaning on the arm of her father, heads the procession ; the 
bridegroom, with Ihe bride's mother upon his arm, follows ; then 
groomsmen and bridesmaids in couples follow. 

At the altaJ, the bridesgroom receives the bride, and the cere- 
mony begins. The groomsmen stand behind the bridesgroom, the 
bridesmaids behind the bride. The bride and bridegroom remove 
the right hand-glove in some churches ; in others it ia not deemed 
necessary. The bride stands on the left of the groom, 

When the wedding takes place at tbe house of the bride, it is 
customary to divide the room, either by folding doors or a curtain, 
and allow the bridal party to be grouped before their friends see 
them. If, however, this is not convenient, they enter in tJle same 
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order as In church. It iBaomewliat castomaryof late for the bride 
and groom to walk arm-iD-arm to Ilia altar ; bat it is against estab- 
lisbed etii^aelte ; the bride should walk with her father, or, if or- 
phaned, with whoever taliea the father's place on the occasioD. 

Where a rin^! is used, it is the duty of the first brideamaid to re- 
move the hride's left-hand glove. 

After the ceremony, the parents of the bride speak to her first ; 
then the parents of the bridegroom before other friends. 

After the ceremony, the bride and groom go in the same car- 
riage from the church to the house, or from the house to the rail- 
way dep6t. 4. 

If there is a breakfast or sapper, the bride does not change her 
dress until she assumes her travelhng dresa. 

If parties are given to the bride and groom, the groomsmen and 
bridesmaids must be also invited, and, if they prefer, all may wear 
the dress worn at the wedding. This is, however, optional. 

During the fortnight following a wedding, friends of tiie family 
should call upon the mother of the bride. 

It is contrary to etiquette to wear mourning to a wedding. Even 
in the case of a widowed mother to either of the happy p^r, it Is 
customary to wear gray, or some neutral tint, upon the wedding 
day, even if the deepest mourning is resumed afterwards. 

The hrldal dresa and the costume of the bridesmaids are not mat- 
ters that come so much within the province of etiquette as of the 
fashions, which vary as the winds. All that etiquette requires is 
that good taste sliall guide the whole of the arrangement. Pure 
white is the only color worn by the young bride, and the full veil 
of lace, with wreath of oran^ flowers, is de rigueur; but for a 
widow, pearl-color or tinted ailk, without any veil or wreath, is 
better. If the bride is a maiden no longer young, it is not in good 
taste to wear the dresa of a youthful bride. White alovea, vests, 
and ties are demanded for the bridegroom and groomsmen. The 
bridesmaids may wear colors, but a prettier effect is produced by 
dresses of pnre whit«, with trimmings only of color. The travel- 
ling dresa of a bride should be very modest in color axA fashion, 
as it is in extremely bad taste to draw attention to the bride when 
travelling. 

It is not etiquette, at a wedding or wedding reception, to con- 
gratulate the bride ; it is the bridegroom who receives congratula- 
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tions ; the bride, wishes for her future liappuiess A gentleman 
or litdy wlio ia acqiiaiintod with both bnde and ^room muut spc&k 
first to the brido ; but if a stranger to either mav first apealt to 
the one with whom he is already acquainted who wiil then intro- 
duce the other. If a stranger to both bride and groom the first 
Bioomsman must make the introduption. 



ETIQUETTE I'OR BAPTISMS. 

In the bapUama of infanta there are certain customs in the world 
of good society, independent of the religious ceremonies, A few 
hints will suffice, as each sect has its own peculiar forms iinown to 
the members of that church ; we do not profess to guide these, but 
merely the worldly observances. 

It is not cnstotnary to invite mere acquaintances to be godfether 
or godmother to an infant ; these should be tried friends ot long 
standing, or better still, near relations, to whom tiie oWigationa 
thus imposed will be pleasures and not tasks. 

Hever invil* any friends to be godfather or godmoUier, who are 
not of the same church as the child to be baptized. 

■When you are inriled to sttrnd godfather or godmothra- to an in- 
&nt, never refase without grave cause, and then do so immediate- 
ly, that tho parenta nmy have time to make other arrangemenla.- 

It is unkind, as well as impolite, to refuse to act in this capacity 
towards children who, from poverty or other reasons, may occupy 
an inferior position in society to your own. 

It is customary to allow the godmother to select herself the god- 
It is, however, customary for the maternal grandmother and the 
paternal grandfather to act as sponsors for the first child ; the pa- 
ternal grandmother and the maternal grandfather as sponsors for 
the second child. If the grand-parenta are not living, the near- 
est relatives of the same church should he invited. 

It is customary for the sponsors to make the bahe a present. 
If it is a little boy, the godfather gives a silver cup, with the full 
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narao engrSTad upon it, and the godmother some pretty piece of 
Bilver, jewelry, or dress. If a litUe girl, it is the godmother who 
gives lie cup, and the godfa,ther the other gift. Where the spon- 
sors are wealthy, it is not unusual to fill the christening-cup with ■ 
gold pieces. The godmother often adds to her gift the christening 
robe and cap, both trimmed with white ribbone— for a babe should 
wear only pure white when presented for baptism. 

It is contrary to etiquette to invite young persons to Etand aa 
sponsors for an inliint. 

In the Roman Catholic church, it is customary to baptize an in- 
fant as soon as possible. If the child is very delicate, it is cus- 
tomary to send at once for the priest, and have the ceremony per- 
formed in Ihe bed-room ; but if the babe is healthy and likely to 
live, it is usually taken to the church for baptism, as young as the 
physician win permit. 

In entering the church, the ntirse, carrying the child, goes first ; 
then follow the sponsors, who do not walk arm-in-arm ; then the 
father, and afler him tlie invitod guests. 

When the ceremony commences, the sponsors stand on each side 
of the child, the godfather on the right, and the godmother on the 

The babe should be held lying in the arms of the nurse, its head 
upon the right arm. The cap should be tied so as to be easily uu- 
fasteiied and remo^^ed. 

When- the priest asks who are the sponsors of the child. It is 
Bufflcient for them to incline the head, without speaking. 

Baptism is a gratuitous ceremony in the church, but it is cus- 
tomary for the father to present some token to the officiating cler- 
gyman, in the name of the hahe, or, where parents are wealthy, to 
make a handsome donation to the poor of the pariah, through the 
clergyman. 

In the Protestant churches, it is customary to defer tbe baptism 
until the mother of the child can be present. 

It is always desirable to have the ceremony performed in the 
church, if possible; but if there is a necessity for it, such as the 
dlness of the child or the parents, it can take place in the house 
of the parents, by their special request. 

No one should ever offer to act as sponsor for a child. It is the 
privilege of the parent? to make the selection amon<rst their rela- 
tives or friends. 
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If the ceremoay is perfonaed at the house of the parents, a car-, 
riage must be sent to the house of the clergyman to convey him 
to the bouse of the parents, and wait until after the ceremony, to 
convey iiim home again. It is extremely rude to expect a clergy- 
man to provide his owu cottveyance, or to wall:. 

Friends invited to a christening usually carry some gift to the 
babe; gentlemen a gift of silver, and ladies some pretty piece of 
needlework. 

If the ceremony is performed in the house of the parents, or if 
the guests return there fl'om the church, the only refreshments re- 
quired by etiquette are cake and wine. 

The father of the child usuiUy gives a present of money to the 
nurse who carries the babe to the church. 

It is not etiquette to remam long at a christening ; and it is 
better taste for the infant to be removed f« the nursery as soon as 
the ceremony is over. To keep a weary mother sitting up enter- 
taining guests, or a cross, tired child on exhibition, are either of 
them in bad taste. 

For a guest to show any annoyance if a child cries loudly, or is 
in any way troublesome, is the height of rudeness. Kemarks or 
even frowns are forbidden entirely, even if the infant screams so 
as to make the voice of the clergyman entirely inaudible. 

Etiquette requires that the babe be praised if it is sho«-n to the 
guests, even if it is a little monster of pink ugliness. Ladies, es- 
pecially mothers, will «e something beautiful, if only its helpless in- 
nocence, and gentlemen must behold infantile graces, if they cannot 
actually behold them. " Mother's darling " must be the great at- 
traction at a christeniiig, if it only unprovea the occasion by a 
in of yells. 
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When the saddest of all the ceremonies of this Ufa calls forth 
the sympathy of friends and relatiTea, tbere are many little points 
the observance of which etinces a delicate consideration for the 
monmera, and a respect for the melancholy occasion. 

In entering the house of mourning, a gentleman mnst remove 
his hat in the hall, and not replace it while in the house. 

Loud talkmg in the chamber of death is a ruiieness which showa 
not only a want of respect for the dead, but a want of considera- 
tion for the grief of the survivors. 

AH qnarrels must be forgotten in the presence of death. Ene- 
mies n-ho meet at a funeral are bound by etiquette, if not by feel- 
ing, to salute each other with quiet gravity. 

Whilst the body of the dead remains in the house, no visitor 
most aspect to see the members of (he bereaved family, and no 
offence may be taien if admission is refused to the nearest friends. 
The formalities necessary upon the death of a member of a 
family enfail npon the survivors many painful interviews, many 
directions, and oftrai most harrowing discussions. It is, (ierefore, 
customary to entrust these details to some relative or friend, who, 
while near enough to carefully direct the affh,trs, is yet able to bear 
the trying details better than the members of the immediate fam- 
ily. It is best to select some one accustomed to the discharge of 
this duty, and more prudent to name a limit for the expenses. 

Where there are no fmieral arrangements made in the will, the 
iierson taking this charge may asfc one interview with the near- 
est relative, hat after that, relieve them of all care in the mattei'. 
If there is no friend «ho cin undertake these trying duties, it is 
then customary to make the undertaker the master of the painful 



To surround the funeral ceremonies with great parade and pomp 
is usually more of a vain and ostentatious display than b- - * - 
respect towards the dead ; at the same time, any n 



simony is in bad taste. The expenses should be governed by the 
position of the deceased, and Ihe means of tlio 
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If inritatlooa are sent out, it is cnstomary to have a number 
printed, and sent to the frienda. The following is the usual form : 

" You are respectfolly invited to attend the funeral of J.J. C , 

on Wednesday, the 24th of May, 18—, at 10 o'clock a.m., from his 

late residence, No. 174 street. To proceed to laurel Hill 

Cemetery." 

Or, if tha services are not at the house ; 

" You are respectfully invited to attend the funeral of J. J. C , 

from the church of the Incarnation, on Wednesday, the 24th of 
May, at 10 o'clock a.m. To proceed to Laurel Hill Cemetery." 

It is contrary to the rules of etiquette to send tliese invitations 
hy post. 

A list of the persons invited must be given lo the person direct- 
ing the funeral ceremonies, and he will give Ihe undertaker a list 
of the order in which the guests are to be placed in the carriagea, 
if the funeral leaves the city, or the order of the procession if the 
guests go to the grave on foot. 

If the invitaUon is given through the newspapers, the words 
" without further notice" must be added, and the guests will not 
espeet another invitation. The list is then omitted, and no especial 
order observed in placing ihe guesia in carriages or procession. 

Guests invited to a funeral must not present themselves before 
the hour appointed, when the corpse is generaUy exposed for the 
last gaze of the friends. It is customary for the family to pay 
their last visit to the cofBn just before that hour, and all intrusion 
is against the customs of society. 

The corpse usually is exposed in a drawing-room, and the fam- 
ily assemble in another apartment, if the services are to he con- 
ducte<i in church, and the guests go from the house there. If, 
however, the guests are invited to meet the fmieral in church, the 
coffin is usually placed in front of the chancel, with the Ld re- 
moved, and friends pass, from the fett U the head, up one aisle and 
down another, after the services are over. 

If Ihe guests assemble at the house of the deceased, it is cus- 
tomary for some near relative, not of the immediate family, W re- 
ceive them, and do the honors of the occasion. 

The ladies of the family are never expected to see the gueala at 
a funeral ; but it is optional with the gentlemen. Strict etiquette 
at the present day denies the ladies of the family the privilege of 
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following the corpse from tie house ; hut it is a ustom m 
bonored in tbe breach thao in the observance." 

When the funeral procession ia ready to start he y na 

leaves tbe house first, and enters a carriage, which p ecei he 
hearee. Then follows the coffin, which is placed n he ea 
the next carriage ia for the immediate family and rela e G 
stand uncoTered while these mourners pass them n salu a n 
being expected. 

The gentleman who does the honors should pre ed h am 
as they pass from their room to tbe carriages, assist them n, 
the door, and motion the driver to move slowly forward, and to ihe 
next carriage to drive vlp to tbo door. 

The same order is observed at the church door, where the mafi- 
j leave and re-enter the 



When the private carriage of the deceased follows the hearse, it 
should he empty, and precede the other carriages. 

If the friends go on foot, and the weather is cold, the gentlemen 
may wear their hats; hut if the weather is mild, it Is customary 
to walk uncovered, with the hat In the right hand. 

If the hat Is worn, it must he removed as the coffin passes from 
the hearse to the chtirch, when the guests form a double line, 
down which it is carried, and the same line and observance must 
be made after the service, as the cotBn is carried from the church 
to the hearse ag^n. 

If iady friends atlend a funeral, if they are not in mourning, 
they should wear grave, quiet colors. To go to a funeral in a gay 
dress is insulting. 

Upon the coffiu of an infant or young person, it is customary to 
place a wreath of white flowers. 

Upon the coffin of a married person, a cross of whit« flowers ia 
usually placed. 

Upon the coffin of an army or navy officer, the hat, epaulets, 
sword, and sash are placed, and it is customary to use the Ba^ to 
cover the coffin. 

A sufficient number of carriages should be provided io carry all 
invited guests to the cemetery. 

At the cemetery, the priest or clergyman walks in advance of 
the coffin, and the others aJight from the carriages and stand 
around the grave. 
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After the carriages leare the cemetery, it is not cuitomarj fur 
the guests to return to the house of tlie mourners ; but each maj , 
on re-entering the carriage, direct the driver, in a low toue, where 

The family physician, if able to attend the funeral, should have 
a seat in the carriage following that of the inunediato lamily. 

The carriage must be sent for the priest or clergyman in time 
for hini to be punctually at the house at the appointed liour. 

If gifts of flowers are sent to the moumera, they mnat be while 
only, and sent on the day of the funeral early enough to bo used 
in the decoration of the coffin. 

If pall-bearers are invited, they must be immediate friends of the 



It Is a foreign custom of much beauty and eigniUcance to select 
young children for pall-bearers for infants and children, dressing 
them in white, and draping the coffin in white, trimmed with silver 
fringe and cords. 

If gloves and crape bands are distributed to tbe gentlemen 
guesta, they must be handed them when they first enter the house. 
It is a, gross violation of etiquette to make any selection in such 
cases; nobody expects to have gloves so given aa to fit the bauds ; 
bat they must be worn. It is far more elegant to present your- 
self already provided wiUi black kid gloves on your hands, and 
allow the undertaker to provide you only with the crape. 

Friends in deep mourning are not expected to pay visits of con- 
dolence, and are excused from accepting funeral invitations ; but 
all others are expected to accept them. It is but a poor compli- 
ment to yonr friends to attend their dinners, receptions, balls, and 
parties, and refuse to be present when tbey are in aSiction, or to 
pay the last act of respect to the memory of those they love. 

During Uie week following a funeral, friends should leave their 
cards for the family of the deceased, and call again about a fort- 
night later, asking then to see the members of the family. 

It is not customary to ask to see the family of a deceased friend 
before the funeral ; but cards should be sent, and offers of service 
sent by note. 

The lady friend nearest the family, or a relative not of the im- 
mediate family, is the proper person to purchase the mourning for 
the ladies of the lamily, and the gentleman friend or relative that 
for the gentlemen. 
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No member rf tho imm iiate faraih of tlie deceased should 
leave the houae between the death and tlia funeral upon any er- 
rand or pretpst 

At tho funeral of a mounted offiLsr his horse, fully equipped, 
and driped in mourning should le led by a BersBut after the 
hearse 

If the deceased belonged to any society, as Free Masons, Odd 
Fellows or suth organization the society should be invited through 
a note Bent to the Pre* dent and they will send word to the mas- 
ter ot ceremonies if there is any especial order in which they 
wish to follow the corpse, or any form or ceremony peculiar to 
tliat order which they would like observed. These invitations, if 
given through the newspapers, should carefully specify tlie lodge 
or order to which the deceased belonged. The regalia in such 
cases is usually displayed on the coffin-lid, but removed before the 
coffin leaves the house. 

White plumes are customary on the hearse of a young person, 
and blacls ones for married and elderly people. 

It is not customary to send invitations to the funeral of a per- 
son who has died of contagious disease, and the statement of the 
malady in the newspapers is generally accepted by the friends as 
an excuse for the oinission of invitations. 

In visiting a cemetery, it is an act of rudeness to stand near a 
lot where mourners are assemble<i, or in any way to notice those 
who are decorating the graves of friends. No time can be named 
when the delicate attentions and observances of etiquette arc more 
grateful than when sorrow is heavy on the heart. 
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ETiaUETTE OF THE STUDIO. 

Tbbrk are a few rales of etiquette appiicabla to visitors to art- 
ists' studios, which it will be well to note, the more so becatise they 
are special, and might not suggest tbemselves, as a matter of 
conrse, even to those to whom Nature presented the whole code of 
etiquette when she j>ave them a gentle diapoaition. 

It ia not etiquette to ask an artist the price .of his pictures at 

If a visitor sees a, painting or a piece of statuary which he 
wishes to possess, he asks simply that he may have the refusal of 
it ; or he saya to the artist : " I wish to have thin picture, if it is 
not disposed of," After leaving the studio, the visitor writes and 
asks the price, of which he is mformed by the artist, in writing. 
Should the price be larger than the would-be purchaser is disposed 
to give, he writes again tu that effect, and it ia no breach of eti- 
quette to n^ne the sum which he wished to spend upon the work 
of art. This gives an opportunity to the artist of lowering his 
price. 

It is not customary, however, to haggle about the sum, and the 
correspondence should not be carried farther than above, except 
it be an intimation from the artist that he will accept the terms ol 
the purchaser, and that the picture is subject to hia order, and 
will be sent to him on further instructions. 

Some portrait painters have a practice which, for obvious rea- 
sons, cannot be adopted hy painters of general Bubjects They 
have a card hung up in a conspicuous part of the studio showing 
the price at which they will execute portraits of the si/es given 
At the bottom of this card there ia generally an intimation tliat 
half the price must be paid after the first sitting, the remainder 
when the portrmt is completed. 

This practice saves time and trouble, and it would he well if 
other-artists could adopt some systom whereby the price of such 
pahitings as they may have for sale might be made known to vis- 
itors. But the price of a fancy picture is to be ascertaiped by the 
artist only by what it will bruig, and it ia quite likely that the 
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wealth of the buyer, or his known admiration for good paintings, 
may reasonably make a difference in the sura asked by the artist, 
who miglit ask a lower price of a man iihum he knen could not 
afford so niuch. There ia nothing « ronR in this, for an artist has 
aa much right to get aa much more than the minimum puce 
of his picture as anybody else has to get the best pnce for his li 
bor or his merchandise. 

Portr^t painting is, howerer, pretty muih a repetition of the 
same sort of work, and the artist would be the lat,t man in the 
world to admit that there could be such difference m the exe- 
cution of the work as to warrant a scale ot prices in confoi mily 
therewith. 

It is not etiquette to yisit the studio of an artl-it exceptmg by 
special invitation, and then oniy at the houra he may appoint To 
go at any other time ia ill-bred ; for although he may be there, he 
will probably be unwilling to be disturbed at hia work 

It ia iU-bred to take a young child to visit the studio of an art- 
ist, as there are generally articles there ot value and easily broken 
or soiled ; and even if the child is well trained the owner of such 
articles would he in terror lest they aboold be ruined. 

It 19 excessively ill-bred to criticize harshly, m the presence of 
an artist, the works displayed in his studio. Extravagant praiae is 
also ia bad taste. A few cordial words of praise and pleasure 
should, of course, be spoken, and a friend may sometimea pohit 
out where improvements could be made ; but it is a thanklosa task 
generally, and it is in mach better taste to leave all criticism to 
the public journals, when the paintmga are on public eihibition. 

It is ag^nst the rules of etiquette to keep an artist waiting, if 
you are sitting for a portrait. His time is of value lo him, what- ■ 
ever yours may be to you ; and it is equally rude to detain him 
after the sitting is over. His politeness may hinder him from even 
hintmg to you that you are trsapuBsing upon his hours for work, 
though he may he fretting silently at your rudeness in so doing 

It is contrary to the rules of etiquette to look around a studio 
in which you may be sitting for a portrait unleas you aie iiiv ted 
by an artist to do so. 

It is agiunst the rules of etiquette to abk to see an unfinished 
picture, even if it is one that is being pointed bv your own order 

To uncover any picture or article m a studio that may be VLiled 
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or hidden fiom view is extremely rude. It is equally so U> turn a 
picture that is hung to face the wall, or standiug facing it. 

Gentlemen must never smoke io a, studio, utiles especially in- 
vited by the artist to do so. 

To whisper in a studio is eicesaively ill-bred ; for although yoa 
may make a remark entirely independent of what is around yon, 
you may rest assured jon will have the credit of haring ridiculed or 
censored some of the pictures you have been invited to esamine. 

To behave in a studio as if you were in a store, pricing pictures, 
inquiring about what is for public exhibition, what is not ; who 
ordered this picture or that ; whose portrait this or that may he ; 
or In any way reminding the artist that his genius is merchandise, 
ts rude and indelicate. 

It is against the rales of etiquette to handle the pictures or 
other articles in a studio. 

It is extremely rude, if an artist continues hla employment dur- 
ing a visit to'his studio, for the visitor to sUiDd behind bim, or ver7 
□ear him, or in an; way to seem to watch bis work. 



TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

It is impossible for a lady or gentleman to act with perfect eas» 
and graceful manner at table when in company, at a hotel or any 
public place, unless they habitually pay attention to those minor 
points of etiquette, which form so distinctivo a maik of perfectly 
good breeding. Habitual neglect of the courtesies and etiquette 
of the table will make them appear awkward restraints upon occa- 
sions when they are important. If the father or mother of a fam- 
ily accustom the children, by example as well as precept, to bo 
attentive and polite to eadi other at every meal, they need never 
fear that they will shame them by rudoneas or awkwardness nh-n 
they go abroad. 

Even when a person habitually eats alone, it is better to do so 
gracefully aod with aMention to fhe rules of etiquette, that habits 
of awkwardness may not be formod, which it will be' difficult to 
shake off when in company. 
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To maka noises when eating, sacltlng soup with a gurgling 
sound, cliewing meat noisily, swallowing as if with am effort, 
smacking the lips, or hreatliing ttcavil}' nhile masticating food, are 
all marks of low breeding. 

It is a bad habit to put large pieces of food into the mouth. If 
you are addressed suddenly with your mouth no filled, you are 
obliged to make an awkward pause before answering, or to run 
the risk of choking by swallowing the great mouthful too hastily. 

Never open the napkin entirely, but let it Le on the lap, partly 
folded. 

Sit neither very near nor very far from the table. 

It is rude to move your arms at table so as to incommode those 
on either aide of you. 

Ladies should, after seating themselves, endeavor to draw their 
skirts into a space that will not crowd those seated beside tl^em. 

To lean back in the chair is rude, and surely no gentleman 
would ever be guilty of tipping hia chmr at table. Sit erect, not 
stiffly, but in an easy position. 

Bread must always be broken, never cut, and certainly never 
bitten. 

If a plate is sent to you filled with the food yon have selected, 
keep it, as others may not have the same choice ; if the plate con- 
tain one dish, such as pie or pudding, you may pass it on to those 
beside you, and wait till others above you are served before re- 
serving a plat* for yourself. 

To eat very fast is inelegant ; to eat very slowly bears an air of 
afifectation. Try to preserve the happy medium. 

It is a good plan to accustom yourself to eat with the left hand, 
and thus avoid shifting your knife and fork from one hand to the 
other. 

A gentleman will always see that ladies are served before eating 
himself. 

Avoid making any noise on your plate with jour knife and fork. 

It is against aU rules of etiquette to soak up gravy with bread, 
to scrape np sauce with a spoon, or to take up bones with the 
lingers. 

Never cross the knife and fork on a plate unUl you have finished 
eating. 

Never hold your knife and fork erect in your hands at each side 
of your plate, when conversing at the table. 
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Never ask for a second helping. It is Uie duty of^Uiosc at the 
head and foot of the table to offer it. 

To biow soup to cool it, or to pour tea or coffee into a saucer 
.for the same purpose, are acts of awkwardness never seen iu po- 
■ lite society. Wait until they are cool enough to be pleasant. 

Use the salt-spoon, butler-knife, and sugar-tongs even when you 

If you want to cough, sneeae. or blow your nose, leave the table. 
If you have not time, turn away your head, and lean bach; in your 

To pass a plate with a knife or fork upon it, or a cup with a 
spoon iu it, are acts of rudeness. Put your spoon in the saucer, 
and your knife and fork on the table, until you are served. 

Never hurry away from the table as soon as you finish eating, 
if others remain to converse. If you are obliged to leave before a 
meal is finished or immediately after, ask to be escuised for so 
doing, and apologize for the necessity. 

Never mention at the table any subject that is likely to disgust 
others. It is a piece of rudeness only too common, and is to be 
severely censured. Many who are utterly without affectation are 
really sensitise on auch points, and their meal and comfort are 
both spoiled if disgusting associations are suggested at table. 

At home, if you use a napkin-ring, fold your napkin and replace 
it in the ring when you have done with it. If yon are dining out, 
never fold your napkin, but place it beside your plate. 

None but a clown would use the table-cloth for a napkin, ])ic;k 
hia teeth with his fork, put his fingers iu his plate, or wipe his face 
with his napkin. 

If you are unfortunate enough fo find anything disgusting iu 
your food— a bair in the soup, a coal in the bread, a worm in the 
fruit, or a fly in your coffee — do not loudly exclaim, or disturb the 
appetite of others by mention of your mishap Bemove the disgust- 
ing object quietly, or change your cup or plate without remark. 

The French poet, Delille, telis of an mtaiview between himself 
and Marmoutel, which rather humorously pomts out how table eti- 
quette may change. 

Delille and Marmoutel were dmmg together, in the month of 
April, 1786, and the conveisation happeneil to turn upon dinner- 
table customs. Marmoutel obBervedhow many little things a well- 
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bied man was obliged to know, if ho wonld ayoid being ridiculous 
at the tftble of b:3 friends. 

" They are, Indeed, innumerable," said Delille, " and the most 
annoying fact of alt is, that not all the wit and good sense in the 
world can help one to divine them untaught. A little while ago, 
for instance, the Abb^ Cosson, who is Professor of Literature at 
Collt^ge Mazarin, waa describing to me a grand dinner to which be 
had been invited at VeraailleB, and lo which he had sat down in 
the company of peers, princes, and marshals of France. 

" ' I'll wager now,' said 1, ' that yon committed a hmidred blun- 
ders in the etiqnette of the fable.' 

" ' How B0 1' re))liod tJie AbhS, somewhat nettled. ' What blun- 
ders could I make 1 It seems to me that I did precisely as others 
did.' 

" ' And I, on the contrary, woald stake my life that you did 
nothing as others did. But let us begin at the beginning, and see 
which is right. In the first place, there was your table napkin—. 
what did yon do with that when you sat down to table V 

" ' What did I do with my table napkin 1 Why, I did like the , 
rest of the guests : I shook it out of the folds, spread it before 
me, and fastened one corner to my button-hole.' 

" ' Very well, miHi cher, you were the only person who did so. 
No one shakes, spreads, and fiistens a table napkin in that noanner. 
Tou should hare only laid it across your knees. What soup had 

" ■ Turtle.' 

" ' And how did you eat it V 

" ' Like every one else, I suppose. I took my spoon in one hand 
and my fork in the other.' 

" ' Your fork 7 Good heavens ! None but a savage eats sonp 
with a fork. But go on. What did you take nest V 

" 'A boiled egg.' 

" ' Good. And what did you do with the shell V 

" ' Not eat it, certainly. I left it, of coarse, in the egg-cnp.' 

" ' Without breaking it through with your spoon V 

" ' Without breaking it.' 

" ' Then, my dear fellow, permit me to tell you that no one eats 
an egg without breaking the sbell, and leaving the spoon standing 
in it. And after your egg V 

" ' I asked for somp beiii/IV 
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'"For JmattH' It is a torm that no one uaoa. ¥ou Ehouldhave 
aaked for beef ; neyer for JdhpWi. Well, and after the JmiUi ?' 

" ' J asked the AbM de BadenTJllais for some fowl.' 

" ' Wretched man 1 Fowl indeed ! You should have asked for 
chicken or capon. The word " fowl " is never heard out of the 
kitchen. But all this applies only to what you ate ; teil me eome- 
thing of what you drank, and how you aslied for it.' 

" ' I ashed for Champagne and Bordeaux from those who had 
the hottles before them.' 

■' ' Know, then, my good friend, that only a waiter, who has no 
time or breath to spare, asks for Champagne or Bordeaux. A 
gentleman asks for Vin de Champagne and Viu de Bordeaux. 
But now inform me how you ate your bread.' 

" ' Undoubtedly like all the rest of the world : I cut it up into 
small square pieces with my knife.' 

" ' Then let me tell yon that no one cuts bread ; you should al- 
ways break it. Let us go on to the coffee. How did you drink 
yours ?" 

" ' Pshaw 1 At least, I could make no mistake in that. It was 
boiling hot ; so I poured it, a little at a time, in the saucer, and 
drank it as it cooled.' 

"'Eh bien! Then yon assuredly acted as no other gentleman 
in the room. Nothing can be more vulgar than to pour tea or 
coffee into a saucer. You should have waited till it cooled, and 
(hen have drunk it from the cup. And now you see, my dear 
couain, that so far from doing precisely as the others did, you 
acted in no one respect according to tie laws prescribed by eti- 
quette.' " 
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It ia against the rules of strict etiquette to take a child when 
making formal calls, as they are a restraint upon coaveFsation, 
even if they are not troublesome about touching forbidden articles, 
or teasing to go home. 

Never talce a eliild to a funeral, either to the house of mourning 
or to the cemetery. 

Never allow a child to take a meal at a frioiid'a house without 
special invitation. It is impossible to know how much she may be 
incoavenienced, while her regard for the mother would deter her 
from sending the little visitor home agam 

Never sdlow a child to haudle goods in a sts)re 

Never send for children to meet visitors in the drawing room, 
uiileea the visitors themselves request to tee them Make their 
stay then very brief, and lie careful that (hey ire not troublesome 

Never take a child to church until it is old enough to remain 
perfectly quiet. Although you may be accustomed to its restless 
movements, and not disturbed by them oHeis nearjouwiU cer 
tainly feel annoyed by them. 

It is not etiquette to put a child to sleep in the room of a guest, 
nor to allow children to go at all to a guest's room, unless espe- 
cially invited to do so, and even then to make long stay there. 

Etiquette excludes children from all companies given to grown 
persons, from all parties and balls, excepting such as are given es- 
pecially given for their pleasure. 

When invited to walk or drive, never take a child, tmless It has 
bean invited, or you have requested permission to do so ; even in 
the latter case, the consent is probably given more from good- 
nature than from any desire to have a juvenile third to the party. 

Never crowd children into pic-nic parties, if they have not been 
invited. They generally grow weary and very troublesome before 
tlie day is over. 

Never take a child to spend the day with a friend imlesa it has 
been included in the invitation. 

Never allow children to be in the diawing-room if strangetB are 
present. 
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Nerer allow children b> handle the ornaments in the drawing- 
room of a friend. 

Never allow a child to pull a visitor'a dress, play with the jewel- 
ry or ornaments she may wear, take her parasol or satchel for a 
plaything, or in any way annoy her. 

Train children early to answer politely when addressed, to avoid 
restless, noisy motions when in company, and sradually inculcate 
a love of the gentle courtesies of life. By making the rules of 
etiquette habitual lo them, you remove all awkwardness and re- 
straint from their manners when they are old enough to go into 
society. 

Never send a child to sit npon a Bofe with grown people, unless 
they express a desire to haVe it do so. 

Never crowd a child into a carriage seat between two grown 

Never allow a child to play with a visifflr's hat or cane. 

If children are talented, be careful you do not weary your 
friends, and destroy their own modesty by " showing them off," 
upon improper occasions. What may seem wonderful to an in- 
terested mother, may be an unuttterable weariness to a guest, loo 
polite to allow the mother to perceive the incipient yawn. 

Never allow children to visit upon the invitation of other chil- 
' dren. When they are invited by the older members of the femily, 
it is time to put on their " beat bibs and tuckers." 

Never lake children to a house of mourning, even if yon are an 

The custom for having children in the drawing-room for morn- 
ing or evening parties, or in the dining-room with the dessert at 
dinner companies, is not only often an annoyance to the guests, 
but bad for the children themselves. 

It is one of the first duties of parents to train their children at 
home as they would have them appear abroad. An English lady 
writes thus : 

" If, then, we deiire that our children shall become ladies and 
gentlemen, can we make them so, tliink you, by lavishing money 
upon foreign professors, dancing-masters, foreign travel, tailors, 
and dressmakers 1 Ah, no ! good breeding is far less costly, and 
begins lar earlier than those things. Let onr little ones be nur- 
tured ill an aimosphere of gentleness and kindness from the 
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nursery upwardi ; let them grow up in a home where t, mdo 
gesture or an ill-tempered word are alike unknown ; where between 
father and mother, master and servant, mistress and maid, friend 
and friend, parent and child, brother and sister, prevails the law 
of truth, of kindness, of consideration for others, and forgetful- 
ness of self. Can they carry into the world, whither we send them 
later, aught of coarseness, of untruthfulnasa, of slatternliness, of 
vulgarity, if their home has been orderly, if their parents have 
been refined, their servants well mannered, their friends and play- 
mates kindly and carefully trained as themselves'! Do we want 
onr boys to succeed in the world ; our girls to bo admired ajid 
loved ; their tastes to be elegant ; their language choice ; their 
manners shnple, charming, refined, and graceful ; their friendship 
elevating 1 (hen we mast ourselves be what we would have our 
children to be, remembering the golden maxim, that good man- 
ners, like charity, must begin at home. 

" Good manners are an immense social force. We should, there- 
fore, spare no pains to toach our children what to do, and what to 
avoid doing, in their pathway through life. 

"On utilitarian as well as social principles, we should try to m- 
Btroct onr children in good manners ; for whether we wish them 
to succeed in the world, or to adorn society, the point is equally 
important. We must never lose sight of the fact, that here teach- . 
ers and professors can do little, and tliat the only way in which it 
in possible to acquire the habits of good society is, to live in 



GAMES WITH CAEDS. 

Mark:bd ladies and elderly gentlemen are allowed to claim 
precedence at the card-table, over smgle yomig ladies and the 
younger men. Ladies of " a certain age," if single, can claim the 
privileges of the card-table with married ladies. 

Etiquette does not require any one to play nnwillirgly. It is 
very rude to urge the request, as many have conscientious scruples 
on this matter, though they may not care to wound the feelings of 
those playing by proclaiming them. 
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It is not kind, howeTer, and therefore it is not etiquette, to re- 
fHse to play, if there are no such scruples, wlien the refusal pre- 
vents a game being made up. 

None should attempt to play— whist, for iasfance— unless really 
able to do eo moderately Hell, It is not fair to impose a poor part 
ner upon one who may be really fond of tlie game and play well. 

It is not etiquette for those very fond of card-playing to Tictim- 
ize every guest by producing cards whenever they call-, whether 
they care for playing or not. Many will play from good-naturo 
who would prefer to pass the time in conversation. 

Husband and wife, or any partners who may be supposed to be 
intimately acqudnted with each other's play, should not play lo- 
geflier. It is taking an unfair advantage of the other couple for 
them to play partners. 

If playing for st^es, the genUeman pays for his lady partner in 
the event of loss ; but does not receive her winnings. 

All violationa of the known rules of the game ara violations of 
the laws of etiquette as well. Yet, if such violations are made, 
they should be pointed out in a quiet and courteous manner, not 
made the snbjeot of violent dispute or censure. Any altercafiona 
are violations of the laws of etiquette. Loss of temper, no malAer 
how continuous the ill-luck, is a breach of manners ; so are objur- 
gations of one's partner's performances, and criticisms on the play 
of partner or adversary. In whist, as in marriage, the partner is 
taken for better for worse, aud in neither case should an ill-assorted 
couple try to make matters worse than they are by grumbUng and 
growling at each other. 

It is a breach of etiquette to talk constantly upon other subjects 
whilst engaged in a game of cards. Whist, as all good players 
know, is a game tliat requires close attention, and almost absolute 
silence ; and the other games can be much disturbed by talking. 

To converse with those who are not playing is still worse. It is 
a violation of all courteay to allow the attention to he diverted at 
all. If addressed while at the game, make your antnver as brief 
as iKiliteness will pennit, and give your whole atfenUoE to (he 
game again. No one can play so well with divided attention ; and 
J ou may be certain it is an aimoyance to your partner, even if your 
opponent does not object to it. 

Any appearance of an understanding between partners, as 
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smiles, nods, or winks, are gross violations, not only of the laws of 
the game, but of good manners. 

To finger the cards whilst they are being dealt, is a breach of 
good manners. Eren if you do not violate the laws of the game 
by actuaHy looking at them, joa are commitljng an error in eti- 
quette by seeming to be in any way aware of their existence he- 
fore you are at liberty to take them in your hand. 

Never start a conversation that would lead to long argument or 
discussion in the pauses of the game. Small talk, chit-chat, is 
certainly admissible whilst the cards are being dealt but only upon 
topics which can be readily dropped when the play is again the 
leading subject- 
To play cards with an air of wearing s or abstraction is posi 
lively rude. If you are not interested m the game stnve to ai 
pear so, and if you are not equal to that you hai bettor stop 
playing. 

Try to avoid argument upon nice pomta m plajmg. Even if 
you are right, it is more courteous to yield to your adversary than 
to keep others wwting whilst yon prove your position. 

Etiquette by no means requires stakes of money. If counters 
are not provided for betting games, you may refuse to bet, without 
any breach of good manners. 
In your own house, never offer guests any but ne«> cards to play 

It is a violation of etiquette to propose card-playing in another 
person's house. This is the privilege of the host or hostess, and 
if they do not suggest the amusement, it is ■absolulflly rude for 
any one else to do so. 

It is a breach of etiquette to hitrry others who ate playing. 
Nothing annoys a deliberate player more than to have a partner 
or adversary constantly saying, "Come, play; it is your turn 
now," or, " We are all waiting for you." 

Even if you take no pleasure in cards, some knowledge of the 
etiquette and rules belonging to the games most in vogue will he 
useful to you, unless you object upon principle to playing. If so, 
it is better at once to state the fact. If not, and a fourth hand is 
wanted at a rubber, or if the rest of the company sit down to a 
round game, you will be deemed guilty of a want of politeness if 
you refuse to join. 
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The games most common are whist, loo, euchre, Tingt-un, and 
spetulation. 

Whist requires focir p!ajer3. A pack of cards being spread 

upon the table, with their facea downward, the four players draw 

for partnerB. Those who draw the two highest, and those who 

, draw the two lowest, become partners. The lowest of all claims 

the deal. 

lu declaring that married people may not play at the same table, 
society by no means understands anything so disgraceful as dis- 
honest collusion ; but persons who play regularly together cannot 
fail to know so much of each other's mode of acting under given 
circumstances that the chances no longer remain perfecUy even in 
favor of their adverfiariea. 



VISITING CAEDS. 

The fiishion of cards is a variable one. It may be the fashion 
to-day to have them large, square, and printed upon rough sur- 
faces; to-morrow they may be small, long, and highly glazed; 
now they are engraved ; now written. In fact, there are too 
many freaks and changes to mention all , but etiquette requires 
always perfect simplicity. An ornamental visiting card is simply 
detestable. 

Glazed cards are not now in vogue, but they may be again, and 
ladies' cards are cut much smaller than those used by gentlemen. 

Persons who have a city and country residence must have two 
sets of cards, with the residence at the time of calling engraved 
on the left-hand corner, thus 

No. 27 - 
while Mrs. Potts is in the city, and 

MRS. JOHN POTTS, 
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VISITING CARDS. 

All merely honorary or official designations must bi 
cept in cards designed for official visits only. 

Officers of the army or navy may use tiieir title c 

CAPT. JAMES BURNS, 

U, S. A., 



U, S. A., 

are either of them correct, the former having the adTantage of 
putting the re<«iver in possession at once of his visitor's rank, the 
latter allowing scope for promotion or change of title. For mil- 
itia officers to use their titles npon visiting cards is a piece of af- 
fectation utterly absurd. Members of Congress are always entitled 
to use the " Hon." before the name on their visiting cards, even 
after ttieir term of office has expired. Judges and physicians are 
also rdlowed to use their titles ; but no other professional men. 

Cards should be engraved in simple Italian characters, and witli- 
oot flourish, embossed surface, or even ost^ntatinusly large letters. 

Every visiting card should have the address in small letters in 
the left-hand corner. If used when in a strange city, the usual 
address may be scored in lead-pencil, and the temporary one 
■written upder the name, thus : 

MR. Axc MR3. WILLIAM LEIGH, 
Ifo. 207 ■ ■ ■ Street. St. James Hotel. 



It is optional with unmarried ladies t 
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Gentlemen without military, naval, official, or professional titles 
generally omit any prefix, but may use the abbreviation " Mr," if 
they desire. 

Autograph visiting cards are conceited affectations. The auto- 
graph of distinguished characters may be desirable ; but it is pre- 
cisely that class of people who would be least likely to use them. 
A neatly engraved card is m regie; printed onea look cheap, and 
are not suitable for visiting. 

Persons in mourning should use cards with hlack borders. 
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Tonng unmarried ladies may nee separate cards, or may have 
their names added to their mother's, thus : 
; MRS. JOSEPH BANKS. 

MISS LUCY BANKS. 

Leave-taking cards have P. P. C. (^pour prendre conge) written in 
|the right-hand coruer. 

Wedding cards are in Ihe best taste when perfectly simple. 

It is a hreach of etiquette to leave a card after being informed 
that the person visited ia at home. 

When you have been informed of an important event in the &im- 
ily of a friend — a birth, a marriage, or a death — if yon are un- 
able to offer personal congratulation or oondolenee, you may leave 
a card within a week. 

If yon reside in another city, you may send your card by post, 
with the word " felicitation " under the name. A mournful event 
calls for a letter, 

A card left for two or more members of the same femily must 
have a corner tamed down . 

A card with a photograph portrait upon it, though to a certain 
eitent fesbionable, is a vulgarism that can never obtain general 
favor. If you are a gentleman, your visage may be reserved by 
the ehambennaid, to exhibit as " one of her beans," and no lady, 
surely, would ever display her face on a visiting card. 

Gentlemen presenting flowers or other gifts to ladies should al- 
ways attach a card, and over the name write, " Wiih compliments 

Christmas gifts, when aent, should be accompanied by the card 
of the giver. 

Loans of hooks or music, when returned, should alway.s be ac- 
companied by the card of the borrower. 
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IiETTEE WETTING. 

No one should write letters at all who caiinot i^rito in a clear,, 
fair hand, that " those wbo run may read." In a busy ago like 
the present, when every one's time has a cert^n value, we have no 
right to impose the reading of hieroglyphiea upon our correepond- 
ents. " I'b " should he dotted, " fs " crossed, end capitals used in 
their proper places, and only the most obvious abbreviations in- 
dulged in. Punctoaljon is equally de reguear , the most unimportant 
letters should be carefully punctuated , and thp habit is so easily 
acquired, and so simple, that after a while it entails no more time 
or thought than dotting the " i's " 

The handwriting of a lady or g-ntleman should not be commer- 
cial or scholastic, but firm and characteristic All aflfectations m 
writing should be avoided, such as sloping one's hand to the 
left, the nse of flourishes, undue size in the characters, or a dimin 
ntiveness of the same to try eyesight and patience The signa- 
ture should be simple and unostentatious Nothing can be mure 
absurd than to see a person whose name can have no significance 
to the world in general, sign himself as elaboratuly as if he were 
the Pope or President at least. 

Underlining should only be resorted to when the underlined word 
Is of really great importance. Many ladies carry this practice ia 
excess, and so rob it of all sisnilicance, as a speaker who em- 
phasized every other word would not be heeded when he needed 
to be emphatic. What canbo mo-O absnrd than such a sentence 
as the following : 

" We are hK very sarii/ to hoMthat you ccaamt come U> vieii us 
this tummer, as we expetisd, anil wish your hutiness was not so «i- 
yrossmp'." 

For the ordinary correspondence of a lady or gentleman it is 
advisable to use white note-paper of good quality, and the size 
distinguished as "commercial note." 

If monograms or initials arc used, they should be as simple as 
possible, and in white or U^lj only. Gilt or colored monograms 
are in bad taste. 
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Red sealing-wiix is admissible only for bueineaa letters, and 
wafers are entirely out of style. 

In mourning, the paper and envelopes may have a black border 
suitable to the relationship of the dead, and the length of time the 
mourning has been worn. In the deepest mourning, exaggerations 
of black border are unbecoming and in had taste. Real grief is 
always unostentationa. 

No letter ebouli! cont^n erasures under any circumstitncea. 

The stamp should he placed exactly in the right-hand corner of 
the envelope ; it must neither be up-side-down, nor slanting, nor 
in any way earelesaly affixed. Negligence in these matters evinces 
a rudeness to the person to whom you write, as hinting that you 
think anything will do. 

Blots and smears are almost too gross pieces of carelessness to 
be commented upon. After ten years of age, tbey ore entirely in- 
excusable. 

Never omit your own name and address from a letter, whether 
of liusmess or friendship. 

lo writing to persona with whom you are bat slightly acquainted, 
use as few words as possible. You are not authorized In taking 
up much of their time. It is only in correspondence with very 
intimate friends that long letters are permissible. If occasion ne- 
cessitates a letter to a very busy person, politeness requires that 
it should be framed as curtly aa is consistent with civility and per- 
spicuity. It is unpardonable to waste really valuable time, because 
we do not choose to be at the trouble of concentrating our thoughts 
and sparing our words. 

In writing to our friends or acguaintances, we should never 
communicate bad news abruptly; but should leail the way to it in 
Bnch a manner as to soften the blow. A gieat deal of pain may 
be avoided by a proper choice of words. 

We should ectupnlonsly avoid writing too frequently, or at too 
great a length, of our own losses and misfortunes. To do this is 
merely thoughtless egotism. We may have a right to expect sym- 
pathy from our friends, but we have no right to make our letters 
inflictions. Letters should invariably be written cheerfully if pos- 
sible, and, at least. In a tone of resignation. 

An ili-tempered letter is as great a mistake as a lachrymose one. 
Nothing is so inexpedient as to write a latter in a fit of indlgna- 
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Hon and anger. If you must give way to yonr feelings, write 
your letter, but let it remain unposted until the next day ; read it 
over then, and you will probably put it in the fiie 

It is better, if possible, to seek an interview with the persoa w ho 
has wronged or affronted you. Spolcen recrimiuaiion or reproof 
Is forgotten ; but when you have once written down and isiue i 
your angry thoughts, tbey are irrevocable and a ture sonri-e ot 
after regret. 

In dealing with those who may have treated you unfairly be 
civil in your letters. Ee as haugiity as you please and state your 
grievance in plain, unvarnished ternns, and there end If tlio 
truth does not sting, nothing you can add to it will do so and vi 
tuperation, though it does not injure the person upon whom jou 
bestow it, injures your own cause, and detracts ieriuusly trom tlio 
proper dignity of your own position. 

In writing, as in conversation, egotism is a capital oifence ^ e 
have no more right to be egotistic on paper fban we have a rigLt 
to be dull or disagreeable. A letter should be like a visit, bright, 
inspiriting, and a reflex of our best mood. Above all, it should be 
kind and sympathetic. 

There are letters whose arrival we ball as we should that of a 
new book by a delightful writer, or the visit of a brilliant ac- 
quaintance. 

Again, there are others, the delivery of which, anticipating n:l 
tlie dullness and verbosity with which tliey are certain to be filled, 
we dread like the incursions of a well-known bore. Who would 
not wish to be tho writer of the onel Who would not take any 
amount of pains with his correspondence to avoid being dreaded 
as the other 1 

Always answer any letter that may be addressed to you, no 
matter who the writer may be. If the letter be from one who has 
no business to write to you, nevertheless acknowledge it, and by 
yoDT style and nmnner check further Impertinence. Thus ; 

-Wjbhihoton, D. C, Jan. 7tli, IS-. 
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Business letters generally have tlie name of the firm or pars 
to whom they are addreseed written above the " Geotlemeii." 



" Jobs Broivh, Esq. : 

" Dear sir." 

The name of the place from which the letter is written, the date, 
the full name of writer and receiver, should be given in some part 
of a letter. The practice of heading a note " Monday," without a. 
date, and signing it " Charlie," is very embarressing ; it makes it 
difficult to answer a DOte unless immediately, when the day of the 
week can be readily identified with the day of the month, anij 
when the receiver Imows who his correspondent really is. Besides 
this, in the event of the letter miscarrying, it cannot be returned 
if there be no surname attached to the signature. A most impor- 
tant lawsuit in London was lost by a letter, of great value and sig- 
nificance otherwise, behig dropped from the evidence for want of 
identjficataon, being directed, "Dearest lootings,'' and signed, 
" Tour loTing Poppets." It may seem absard that a letter of 



eight conld c 


:ontain such silliness ; but it was a. fact. 


Do not writt 




ot worth the ■ 


cost of a proper sheet. Neither use old envelopes 


ii'ned, aa som 


e people are wont to do. 


Always be si 


lire that your letter has sufficient stamps upon it to 


illy prepay it 


s weight. 



Do not enclose stamps for an answer unless the matter be a busi- 
nesa one, and your own proper aflWr. 

Should you send manuscript subject fo approval to an editor, 
enclose stamps sufficient fo pay for its return. You have no right 
to put another fo this expense, especially as you already require 
from him a sacrific* of tjme, in order to loolt over what yon have 

Anonymous communications are both cowardly and ill-bred. 
Under no circumstances sbonid they be written. The Sre ia the 
only fit asylum for them when received. TheGunpowder Plot might 
have been revealed open-handed ly, and the anonymous letlflr even 
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in tbat case nearly missed its aim. The oaly anonymous communi- 
cations which can be tolerated are the harmless missives called 
valentjnes. These, howeTer, have fallen out of favor in polite so- 
lely. Children and servants are the chief supporters of the man- 
ufacturers of the gorgeous love-letters. 

In writing to a person who is the guest of another, take care to 
place the name of the host or hostess on the cover of your letter. 
Some people address the letter in such a case to the host, and in- 
scribe the name of their correspondent in the left-hand comer, 

James Gordon, Esq., 

No. 347 Street, 

New York. 
For Mra. T. C. Bates. 
This practice is very likely to lead to an unintentional opening 
of the letter by the wrong i)er50Q ; for a cursory glance at the 
cover would Ee«m to show that the letter was intended for the per- 
son whose name was most prominent. The letter should have heed 
directed, to the person for whom it waa intended first, thus : 
Mrs. T. C. Bates, 

Care of Jaubs Qorcon, Esq., 

, No. S47 Street, 

Hew York, 
Unless very well aoqu^nted with your correspondent, do not 
tise terms implying intimacy. 

Business letters usually commence with " Sir," " Gentlemen," 
" Dear Sir," or " Dear Sirs," and end with, " I am, Sir (or Gentle- 
men), Your obedient servant," etc. 

Official letiters invariably begin with the title of the person ad- 
dresaed, and then " Sir," if a civilian or the rank of an oificer. 

If the letter he to the head of a Department, to a high Govern- 
ment official, or to a superior ofBcer, it is customary to write in a 
strain a Uttle more deferential than ordinary, so that, instead of 
saying, as you would to a friend, " I have to acquaint you," " I 
hare to acknowledge the receipt of your letter," you would say, 
"I have the honor to acknowledge." The ending, too, of such 
letters should be slightly different : " I have the honor to be. Gen- 
eral, Your obedient servant," taking the place of " I am, sir," etc. 
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In official commnnicatiooa, margica are alwaj'S left, so aa to al- 
low of notations being made for the purpose of framing an an- 
swer, and the backti of the pages should be left blank for the sama 
parpose. It is not customary to write down quilfl to the bottom 
of the page, but to talte ample room for the substance of the letter. 
Unless writing ofBcially, or to some public person, it is not cus- 
tomary in this country to give a man all the titles which may be- 
long to him. 

Remember that "brevity is Hie soul of wit," Let your letters 
be concisely written, not too bluntly, but in a clear, straightfor- 
ward style, going at once b> the subjects you desire to raenljon, 
with aa little preamble as possible. Use the passive instead of the 
active voice. To do so prevents the continual thrusting forward 
of the first person singular into the letter, and gives a more mod- 
Short notes to strangers on bnsiness — as, for instance, in refer- 
ence to the character of a servant, asking for some information, 
etc. — should be written in the third person singular, thus : 
" Mia. Wright presents her complimenla to Mia. Left, snil will fe«l greatly 

Jane Broom, wlia has applied for a situation S3 liausemilid in Mrs. Wright's 

" No. 27 F Street. Jan Bth, 1S69." 

The answer should also be written in the third person, and 
should contain as much information as possible relative to the 
poinls inquired about, stating whether the servant is honest, sober, 
and truthful, and what is her experience of her disposition and 
habits. 

In writing to a servant, or to one considerably below your own 
station, the following form may be used : 

her ashousemaid from the IStli of January, 1866, 

"No. 2;r Street, Jan, 1011.,186B." 

Or this : 

Or this : 

•' Mrs. "Wright is satisfied -with Jane Broom's character, sad inlorms her 
that she may enter Mis, Wry(hL'a aervice as housemaid on Saturday next," 

In sending any communication to a newspaper or magazine, ad- 
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dress to " The Editor," and not to any private person connected 
with the publication. By so doing, yon will better secure atten- 
tion thaa if you trouble the editor at his own bouse by addreis ing 
him by his own name. Beaidea this, some one may be acting for 
the editor, and if he sees the packet aiidreSiSed to the name of 
the absentee, be will not feel free to open It, but will send it to 
him, whereby confusion ajid delay, possibly loss of the manuscript 
may ensue. 

There are six parts to every letter ; the date, the complimentary 
address, the body of the letter, the complimentary cloaing the 
signature, the address or superscription ; thus : 

IDate) Petrmbueq, Va,, Jane ISlh 1869 

[UeapllmenlaiT/ aiMreUiliUBS Mdhbok, f^q, : 



IComplimijUary cJosing) 1 1 



THE LADY'S TOILET. 

Perhaps, in these days of public and p te b fh t 
seem a worlc of supererogation to insist up 11^ th 
first requisite in a lady's toilet. Yet it may be 11 to m d 

our fair readers that fastidiousness on this head t b ed 

too far. Cleanlmeas is the outward sign of inw dp tj Ci 
liness is health, and health is beauty. 

We will begin, then, with the hnsiness of the dressing-room, 
which can be quite well performed in three-quarters of an hour, 
or even less ; and shoald at latest be achieved by eight o'clock in 
summer, and nine in winter. To sleep too much is as trying to 
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Ihe constltntjon as to sleep too little. To sleep too much is to 
render oneself liable to ell kinds of minor ailments, botli of mind 
and body. It is a habit that cannot be too severely censured, es- 
pecially in (be young. No mother has any righi to allow her 
young daughters to ruin their temper, health, and complexion, 
by lying in bed till nine or ten o'cloeli. Early rising coadnces 
more to the preservation of health, freshness, and young looks, 
tban anything in the world, and even to the proper preservation 
of our mental faculties. 

The bath is a most important object of study. It is not to be 
sopposed that we wash in order to become clean ; we wash because 
we wish to remain clean. The bath should be taken by a person in 
good health once a day in winl«r, and twice a day in summer. 
For persons of really robust constitutions, a cold shower-bath may 
be recommended ; but as a general rule the sponge-bath is safest 
and most convenient. Cold water refreshes and invigorates, bnt 
does not cleanse; those persons, therefore, who daily use a cold 
bath in ihe morning should frequenfly use a warm one at night. 
For cleansing purposes, the water should be of from ninety-six to 
one hundred degrees, or even one hundred and eight degreas ; but 
such a bath should be sparingly indulged in, as it eshausts the 
physical powers. 

A tepid bath, varymg from eighty-fiTe to ninety-flve degrees, is 
perhaps the safest for general use, the more particulary as it answers 
the purpose both of refreshing and cleansing. It is not well to 
remain in the bath for longer than two or three miuutes. A large 
coarse sponge is best for the purpose. It is advisable to wet the 
top of the head before entering a cold bath. 'Whetber soap be 
used or not, it is well to apply the flesh-brush gently to the face 
and vigorously to the whole body. Nothing improves the com- 
pleiion Lke the daily use of the flesh-brush. When the brushing 
is concluded, ahuck-a^back or Turkish towel should be used for 
tbe final process of drying. 

The teeth must be scrupulously cared for. If proper care were 
taken of the teeth in youth, there would be less employment for 
the dentist in after life. The Americans ruin their teeth by drink- 
ing iced drinks with hot dinners; the Spanish ladies by eating 
sugar aU day long ; the Mexicans by smoking cigarettes. Very 
hot and very sweet things should bo avoided. The teelh should be 
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carefully binshed, not only night and movning, bdt after every 
meal. Very hard tooth-bmshes are not advisable, and a gimplo 
tooth-powder of common chalk is safer and more effectual than 
aay quackeries. The onion, we need scarcely observe, must be 
the forbidden fruit of the Eve of the nineteenth century. Indi- 
gestible food is also certain to afifect the sweetness of tiio breath. 
As soon as the breath becomes unpleasant, one may be quite sure 
that the digestive machinery is out of order. 

The nails must always be fastidiously clean, and never allowed 
to grow inordinately long. In the cutting of Uie nails, every care 
must be gvien to the preservation of the shape, and to the removal 
of superfluous skin. A liberal use of the nail-brush, warm water, 
and best Windsor soap will insure the preservation of a delicate 
hand. Gloves must of course be worn out of doors ; and even in- 
doors aa mach as possible. 

The hair requires a good deal of care, though of the simplest 
and most inartificial kind. The secret of fine and glossy hair is a 
clean Iiair-bruah; and ladies who keep no maid to perform those 
offices for them should wash their hair-brushes in hot water and 
soda every day. Every other day is the minimum of washing that 
a hair-brush should have. 

Once secure the perfect cleanliness of your hair-brush, and the 
rest will be easy. Brush (be hair carefully both at night and 
morning; let it be occasionally cleansed with yolk of Sag beaten 
up, or a.mistnre of glycerine and lime-juice, and you will find no 
need to resort to hair-doctors or quacks. Pomade and oil are 
strictly to be avoided ; but after a sea-water bath, or during a ^oa 
journey, a little warm pomade will be useful in soflening the hair. 
Above all things, never attempt to change the color of the hair 
by means of fashionable dyes and fluids. Color so obtained can- 
not harmonize naturally with the skin, eyes, and eyebrows that 
Nature has given. Practices of this kind are simply and strictly 
immodest. They evince a seneel^s desire for fashion, and an 
equally senaeless eagerness to attract. Aurlcomoa hair-dyes, like 
painted lips and cheeks, and pencilled eyebrows, and complexions 
purchased, are disgraceful to the wearers. With regard to the art 
of obtaining a good complexion, let ladies be careful in regard to 
diet, fake regular exercise in the open air, wear broad-brimmed 
hats m the sun, and veils in the wind ; let them avoid pearl pow- 
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deva and waslies of every kind ; let ttem, aboTe all tilings, go 
early to bed, and riae betimea In tie morning \ and if by so doing 
they are not made " beautiful forever," they can never be made so. 

The ftce shoidd nerer be washed when heated from exercise. 
Wipe the perspiration from the skin, and wait until it is sufficiently 
cool before you bathe, even with warm water. Rain-water is best 
for the bath. In case of any eruption upon the akin, no time 
should be lost in procuring medical advice. He who doctors him- 
self, says the proverb, has a fool tor his physician. 

With regard to dress, it Is impossible to do more than offer a 
few general observations. The fashion of dress in for to-day ; but 
the eesthetics of dress are for all time. Ho matter to what absurd 
lengths fashion may go, a woman of taste will ever avoid the 
ridiculous. The milliner and dressrnaker may handle the scissors 
never so despotically, but in matters of color, harmony, and con- 
trast they remain under the control of their employer. Dress, in- 
deed, may fairly claim to be considered in the light of a fine art. 
To dress well demands something more than a full purse and a 
pretty figure. It requires taste, good sense, and reflnement. 

A woman of taste and good sense will neither make dress her 
first nor her last object in life. She wiU remember that no wife 
should betray that total indifference for her husband's taste which 
is implied in the neglect of her appearance , and she will also re- 
member tlmt to dress consistently and tastelully is one of tlie 
duties which she ovres to society 

There is a 3paniBh proverb whicji says " Every hair has its 
shadow." So. in like manner, ever^ lady, however insigniflcant 
her social position may appear to herself, must exercise a certain 
infiuonce on the feelings and opinions of others. If, therefore, the 
art of dressing appears either too irksome or too frivolous to such 
of the fair eei as are en(?Bged in serious occupations, let them re- 
member that it perfonna the same part in beautifying domestic life 
as is performed by music and the fine arts in embellishing the 
life moral and spiritual. So long, tlierefore, as dr^s merely oc- 
cupies so much ijme and requires so much money as we are fairly 
entitled to allow it, nothing can be said ag^nst it. When ex- 
travagant fashions are indulged in — extravagant habits fostered at 
any costand under any circumsfances— the critic is quite justified 
in his strictures, however severe. Dress, to be in perfect tasie. 
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ncod not be cosLly ; and no wonran of right feeling will a/loro her 
person at tlie CKpeDse of her liusbaud'a comfort or lier children's 
edncation. 

"As a work of art, a well-dressed woman is a, study." Her 
toilet will be as bien loignie and as well chosen at the family 
breakfast-table as at a ball. If she loves bright colors and can wear 
them with impunity, they will be as harmoniously arranged aa the 
artist arranges his colors on the palette. If she is young, lier 
dress will he youthful ; if kLo is old, it will not affect simplicity. 
She will always follow rather than lead the prerailing fashion, and 
rather follow her own fashion than violate good taste or common 

Ihe golden rule in dress is to avoid extremes. Do not be so 
original in your dress as to he peeul ar and do not affect fasi lot a 
tUit are radically uiihecomin^ to jtu Ladies that are neither 
veiy young nor very strik n, in apfea ance canni.t do belter thin 
wear quiet colors. LidiPS wh> are not rich cmi always ajieir 
well dressed, witii a 1 ttle care m the thoice md arr-ingeraent of 
the materials, Whaterer the texture of tlie dress it sli uld he 
made hy the very beat dres mikei j u ca i allord \.b w ell g 1 
a third or fourth-rate dent it music master or doctor as go t a 
third or fourth-rate dressmaker Ihe dressmaker is a wtman s 
good or evil geuioa. 

Morning dress should be faultless in ita way. For young ladies, 
married or unmarried, nothing ia prettier in summer than white or 
very light morning dresses of washing materials. Light dresses 
must be exquisitely fresh and clean, ribbons fresh, collars aiid 
cuffs irreproacbabJe. All stuffs are to be rigidly eschewed except 
those of the very finest kind. Morning dress for elderly ladies of 
wealth and position should be of dart silk. Jewelry, hair orna- 
ments, and light silk dresses are not permissible for morning wear. 

Walking dress should always be quiet. Rich walking dress al> 
tracts attention, which in the street is not desirable. For the car- 
riage, a lady may dress as elegantly as she pleases. 

Elderly ladies should always dress richly. Any thin old lady 
may wear delicate colors, whilst a stout, florid person looks best in 
dark or gray. For young as well aa old, (he question of color 
must, however, be determined hy complexion and figure. Rich 
colors haimonize with rich brunette complexions and dark hair ; 
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delicale colors are the moat suitable for deiieate and fragile styles 
of beauty. 

For ball dresses, ligiit and diaplianoua materials are worn ; Bilk 
dresses are not suitable for dancing. Black and scarlet, black and 
violet, or white, are worn in mourning ; but ladies in deep moum- 
ing should not go to bails at all. They must not dance, and their 
dark dresaes look out of place in a gay a mbly 

At dinner parties, unlesa of a small, fii dl k d ly th f 11 
est dress is appropriate. Demi-toilette b w 

monioua dinnera, and even high dresses f tl m te al be ffi 
ciently rich. It ia better to wear real flu a la g d 
parties, but artificial ones at balls ; sine th f m W d p 

and fail to pieces with the heat and the ds g 

Much jewelry is out of place for yourg 1: 
indeed, there is as much propriety to be ob 
of jewelry as in the wearing of dresses. Diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
and all transparent precious stones belong to evening dress, and 
should never be worn before dinner. In the morning, one's rings 
should be of the simplest kind, and one's jewelry limited to a good 
brooch, gold chain, and watch. Diamonds and pearls are as much 
ont of place during the morning as a low dress or a wreath. 

It ia well to remember in the choice of jewelry that mere costliness 
is not always the test of value ; and that an exquisite work of art, 
such as a fine intaglio or cameo, or a natural rarity, such as a black 
pearl, is a possession more dialaigul than a large brilliant which 
any one who has money enough can buy as well as yourself Of 
all precious stones, the opal is the most lovely and commonplaco. 
No merely vulgar woman purcliases an opal. 

Gloves, shoes, and boots must always be faultless. Gloves can- 
not be too light lor the carriage, or too dart for the streets. A 
woman with ill-fltting gloves cannot he said to be well dressed ; 
while to wear soiled ones at your friend's soirte is to show her that 
you think lightly of herself and her company. 

It may be remarked, by the way, that perfumes should be nsed 
only in the evening, and with the strictest moderation. Perfumes, 
to be tolerable, must be of the most rechercM kind. Some people, 
of a sensitive temperament, woold be made ill by the smell of 
musk or patchouli. 

Finally, let every lady remember Dr. Johnson's criticism on a 
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;he was well dresaed,"' i 



THE GENTLEMAN'S TOILET. 

It has been aptly said that " the bath deseri-eB an Order." The 
first requisite of a geiitletoau's toilet ia undonbtedly the bath, 
vhich should be as bracing as the cunhtitutiou will allow, and used 
morning and evening in Bummer, and every day in winter. Coun- 
try genOemen, who live much in the open air, and take plenty of 
eseroiee, hare no excuse for shirkiDg the cold shower-baLh | but 
denizens of ciljes, and men who are obliged to lead very sedentary 
tires, cannot indulge with equal safety in this luxury, and must 
never continue it ia the teeth of reason and experience. Only 
physiques of fluent quality can endure, mnch more benefit by, a 
cold-water shock all the year round ; and though physique is al- 
ivays improvable, great reformation must not be attempted rashly. 
Iiet the bath of from sixty to seventy degrees be freely indulged 
in by the strong, and even by the less robust, iu summer tjme ; 
but in winter a temperature varying from eighty-flve ia ninety-five 
degrees is the safest. The flesh-brush should be vigorously ap- 
plied to all parts of the body, after which the skin must he carc- 
fally dried with Turkish or huek-a-back towels. It is well to re- 
main without clothing for some little time after bathing. Nothing 
is so healthy as exposure of the body to air and sun ; a Frencli 
physician has recommended the sun-bath as a desirable hygienic 
practice, A bath in fresh wMer should always be taken after a 
sea-dip. 

The next thing to be done is to clean the teeth. This should bo 
done with a good hard tooth-brush at least twice a day. Smokeis 
should rinse the mouth immediately after smoking, and should be 
careful to keep the teeth scrupulously clean. The nails should 
also be kept exquisitely clean and short. Long nails are are an 
abomination. 

Our advice to those who shave is, like Funch'i advice to these 
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about to marry—" Don't." But it must by lio raeaiie lie tinder- 
Ktood tliat suffering the beard to grow is a process that obviates ail 
trouble. TliB bpard should be careMlj aod frequently wosbed, 
well trimmed, and well combed, and the htdr and whiskers tejit 
J- scrupulously clean J>y the bnlp of clean, stiff Lair-bmslies, find 
soap and narm water. The style of the board should be adapted 
to the form of the face ; but any affectation in the cot of the beard 
and whiskers is very objectionable, and eiignrs unmitigated vanity 
in the wearer. Long hair is uevor indulged in except by paiiitcva 
and fiddlers. The moustache should bo worn neat and not over 
large. 

Bean Brummell spent two hours in dressing; b t a gentl nan 
can perform oil the duties of his toilet to perfection less tl a 
half that time. 

A great French writer has said, with as much gra e as rl lo 
ophy, that tbe artist and man of letters needs only i black coat 
and tho absence of all pretension, to place him on the levtl of the 
best society. It mast be observed, however that this remaik aji- 
plies only U> the intellectual workers, who if Ihey do occasi nally 
commit a minor solecism in dress and taannera are forgiven on 
account of their fame and talents. It is not enough that a man 
should be clever, or well edacatfid, or well born to take h s jiace 
in society ; he most be acqutunted with al! that this chapte and 
indeed, this little volume throughout, professes to teach 

A gentleman should always be so well Iressed that his die s 
shall never be remarked at all. Does this soui d 1 ke an enig,ma ' 
It is not meant for one. It only implies that perfect simplicity is 
perfect elegance, and that the true test of dress in the todet of a 
gentleman is its entire haiToony, nnobtrusiveneis and bpcom ng 
ness. Displays shoold be avoided. Let i sens ble man leave tl o 
graces and luxuries of dress to his wife daughters and sisters 
and not seek distinction In the trinkets en hia watch-chiun, or the 
pattern of his waistcoat. To be too mnch in the fashion is as vul- 
gar as to be too far behind it. No really well-bred naan follows 
every new cut he sees in hia tailor's fashion-book. Only very 
young men are guilty of this foUy, 

A man whose dress ia appropriate, neat, and clean, will always 
look like a gentleman ; but to dress appropriately, one must have 
a varied wardrobe. This should not, on the average, cost more 
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tliati a. tetitli part of liis income. No man can afiurd more tlian a 
tenth of iiis income for dress. 

The author of Fdham has aptly said that " a gentleman's coat 
Bhould not fit too ueil." There is great truth and subtlety in this 
observE^iOD. To be fitted too well is to look like a tailor's dummy. 

In the morning, wear a frock coat, and trousers of light or dark 
color, as befits the season. When In tbe country or at the sea- 
side, gray or shooting costumes are best. 

In the evening, though you spend it alone with your family, 
wear a black dross suit ; and if you have sons, bring them up to do 
the same. 

It is the olsemnco of (he e t flea in doroest o et quette that 
marts the t e gpntle an F r eve nn [ i t e d nne pa t es 
and bails wear a black d e-is coat, black trousers black s Ik or 
cloth waist<.oat Hi ptte t-leather boots a « h te c a at and 
n'liite kid gloves Abju e ill f [.per es such as b ta s Ik 1 ngs 
silk collars, etc above all the si rt-f ont should be pla u At 
small, unceremon ous part es gloves a e not necesia y but when 
worn, they should be new and fit well Economv n gl e8 s an 
insult to Eoc ety A man s jewelry thould be of the best a d s m 
plest description. False jewelry, like every other form of ftilae- 
liood and pretence, is nnmitigated vulgarity. 

Elaborate studs and sleeve-links are all foppish and vulgar. A 
set of good studs, a gold watch and guard, and one handsome 
ring, are as many ornaments as a gentleman can wear with pro- 
priety. For a ring, the man of fine taste would prefer a precious 
antique intaglio to the handsomest diamond or ruhy that could be 
bought. The most elegant gentleman with whom the author was 
ever acquainfed — a man familiar with all the courts of Europe — ■ 
never wore any other shirt-studs in full dress than three valuable 
black pearls, each about tbe size of a pea, and by no means beau- 
ful to look upon. 

Lastly, a man's jewelry should always have some use, and not, 
like a lady's, be worn for ornament only. 

Colored skirts may be worn in the morning ; but they should be 
small in pattern and quiet in color. Fancy cloths of conspicuous 
patterns are esceedingly objectionable. With a colored flannel 
shirt always wear a white collar and wristbands. The hat should 
always be black ; and caps and straw-hats are only admissible in 
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li spectacles ate llPt'"i^arJ, they should be of thp best and 
liabtest make and mounted m gold or blue bteel Bor weak 
sight blue or smoke coloied glissea are tba best green glassps 
ai e detestable 

\ nentleman Kbould nerer be Been m the street witbout gloTps 
Worsted or cotton gloves are not pemiiat,.ble A mant rlDthea 
should always be well brushed and never thieadbare or el abby 
No gentleman can atford to wear shabby clothes 

For the country, or the foreign tour \ genOeman will seiect a 
costume of Borne light woolen material flannel shirts tl itk biots 
and everything to correspond. Dandrism is never m re out of 
place than on the glacier, or among the Norwegian salmon fish 

There are three things one should consult in the matter of dress 
if one would always appear like a gentleman— i iz expense com 
fort, and society. K there is one thing n this nirld about whiih 
we can entertidn any degree of moral certamty, it is that we must 
pay our trior's bills. If, therefore, our moans are disproportionate 
to onr wants, we must remember the old proverb, " Cut your coat 
accoriJing to your doth," and dress as weU as yott possibly can 
upon little money. 
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ONE HUNDRED UNCLASSIFIED lAWS OF ETIQUETTE. 

1. A «BNTLEMAH must alwajs hand a lady a chair, open the 
door for her to pass ui or out, remove anything that may bo in her 
way, and pick np anything she may drop, even if she is an entire 
stranger to him. 

2. A gentleman or lady will never look over the shoulder of an- 
other who is either reading or writing. 

8. No gentleman or lady will ever be guilty of personality in 
conversation. No wit, however keen; no sarcasm, however hu- 
morous, can make iwrsonal remarks anything but rnde and vulgar. 
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4. A gentleman, in jiaasiQg a lady where he must stand aside to 
give her space, must always remove his hat, and incline his head 
slightly. 

5. A lady, in such a case, must always acknowledge the courtesy 
by a slight bow. 

6. E."uiggeration trespasses so closely ni>on falsehood tliat it ia 
not safe to trust it. To adhere strictly to truth can never lead 

7. Conceit is the vice or folly of the shallow-minded | bo if you 
would not be thought so, avoid boasting or affectations of any 
kind. The truly wise man is modest, and the braggart and cox- 
comb are valued but little. 

8. It is unla,dylike to stand with arms a-kimbo or folded. 

Q. It is a mark of low lireeding to Gdgel either with the hands 
or feet i to play with the watch-chain, toss the gloves, suck the 
head of a cane or handle of a parasol, or to fuss with a collar or 
necktie. Nothing is a more certain sign of gentle breeding than 
quiet ease without stifiheiis or fidgetting. 

10. To swing the foot, or tap monotonoiisly with the feet, to 
drum with the fingers on a table or window, are all breaches of 

11. It is ill-bred to speak of persons with whom you are but 
slightly acquainted by their first name. 

12. No true lady will ever allow herself to speak of a genOeaiau 
by his surname without a prefix. To hear a lady talking of 
Holmes or Warren, instead of Mr. Holmes or Dr. Warren, gives 
the impression that she is low-bred. 

13. No gendeman will ever criticize a wine offered to him. 
no matter how jtoor it may be. We give an instance of un- 
daunted etiquette, which proves to what an extent a well-bred 
man may carry his courtesy; "In England, during the French 
Revolution, the Duke of Bedford mvit«d the emigrant Dnc da 
Orammont to a splendid dinner, one of those raagniflcent enter- 
tainments which Englishmen pride themselves on giving to crowned 
beads, and their good feeling prompts them to offer to exiles. 
During dessert, a bottle of Constantia v,-as produced, which for age 
and flavor was supposed to be matchless. It was liquid gold in 
a crystal flagon — a ray of the sun descending into a'goblet; It was 
nectar which was worthy of Jove, and in which Bacchus would 
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have revelled. The noble head of the house of Ruasetl himself 
helped his guest to a glass of this choice wine, and de Grammoat, 
on tasting it, declared it to be excellent. The Diike of Bedford, 
aniiouB to judge of ita quality, poured Out a glass, which no 
sooner approached his lipa than, with a horrible contortion, he ex- 
claimed ; ' Why, what on earth is this V The butler approached, 
took the bottlo and applied it to his nostrils, and, to the dismay of 
his master, pronounced it to be castor-oil. The Due do Grara- 
mont had swallowed this horrid draught without wincing." 

14. Flattery is a breach of etiquette. Johnson says : " Of all 
wild beasts, preserve roe from a tyrant ; and of ail tame, a fiat- 

15. No gentleman may ever break an engagement, whether it be 
one of business or pleasure, with a lady, or with another gentle- 
man. If not blessed with a retentive memory, he must carry a 
note-book and record therein all his appointments, guarding, by 
frequent reference, against making two for the same day and hour. 
To break an engagement with a laily is almost certain to give last, 
ing offence, and with good caase. 

16. Irritability is a bi'oach of good manners. Watts says : " To 
bo angry about trifles is mean and childish ; to rago and be furi- 
ous is brutish ; and to maintam perpetual wrath ia akin to the 
practice and temper of fleniis ; but to prevent and suppress rising 
resentment is wise and glorious, is manly and divine." 

17. Nothing marks a gentleman more truly than a strict punctu- 
ality. To keep another waiting is a breach of etiquette, as well 
as often a positive unkiudness. 

18. " Fine feathers make fine birds," the old proverb tells us j 
bat no amount of fine dressing will ever inaie a lady. True polite- 
ness gentle courtesj and reSnement may bo as marked in a laily 
wearing a ca!i<.o dress and a sun btunct as in one in fiiU gala 
dress Mrs Thorpe the celebrated Bullish authoress, tells of an 
interview ivith Mrs Washington than w hom no more perfect lady, 
in the true acceptance of the term ever lived. She says: "As 
Mrs Washington was Eaid to be so grand a lady, we thought wo 
must i-ut on our best bibs and bands so we dressed ourselves in 
our most elegant niflBos and silks and were introduced to her 
hdvship and don t you think wo found her knitting, and with her 
chi,ck apron on 1 fahe received ua iiry yradoa^ und 'emily ; but 
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after the compUments were orer, she resumed lier knitting. Tliere 
we were ivitliout a stitch of work, and sitting in slate ; but Gen- 
eral Washington's lady, with her own hands, was knitting stock- 
ings for her huBband," 

19. To answer a civil question rudely, or even hupatieutly, is a. 
Scross breach of etiquette. Eren if it inconveniences you or in- 
terrupts you, it will take no longer to answer kindly or politely 
than to wound or offend by crnatiness, 

20. No gentleman may ever refuse an apology. No matter how 
great the offence, how deep the resentment, an apology can never 
be rejected. It may not again revive friendship ; but it must pre- 
vent quarrelling. 

21. It is a breach of etiquette to intrude upon a bueiness man 
during business houra. 

22. An Invalid, an elderly person, or a lady must be given the 
most comfortable chair iu the room, must be allowed \a select the 
light and temperature, and no trne lady or gentlemen will ever ob- 
ject to the exercise of the privilege. 

23. It is a breach of etiquette, as well as an impertinence, ever 
to question a child or a servant upon family al&irs. 

24. It is a breach of etiquette to examine a card-basket. It is 
true they are generally exposed in the drawing-room ; hut do true 
lady or gentleman will ever turn them over. 

25. It is a breach of etiquette to consult a watch when in com- 
pany. To do so, and then take leave, is an absolute impertinence, 
as a pleasant circle may be broken at an early hour, under the im- 
pression that " it must be lato ; Mr. C hurried away so, when 

he saw what time it was." 

26. It ia a breach of etiquette when in company l« try to attract 
the attention of one person by signals, a cough, a poke, or a 
nudge. Any appearance, indeed, of privacy or mystery is rude in 
company. 

27. It is a breach of etiquette to assume a lazy, lounging atU- 
tude in company. If any one ia too weak or too ill to sit up and 
assume a proper position, he had better stay at home imtil he is 
stronger or hi better health. 

28. Mysterious allnsions are rude. 

29. It is a breach of etiquette, in general conTerBalion, to refer 
to incidents known to only one of (he company, thus forcing a 
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specira of teis-a-me, and withdrawing a perhaps UBwilling partner 
from the general aociety. 

30. Cards of caremony must he answered either hy a call, a 
letter, or a return card, within a week after their reception, 

31. New-Year's calls must be made in person. It is a breach of 
etiquette to Bead a card, unleBS prevented hy illness from calling. 

32. Never rise to take lene in the midst of an interesting con- 
versation ; w^t until there is a pause, and then withdraw, with as 
little disturbance as possible. 

33. If you ate calling, and another person enters, never offer 
the chair assigned you by the lady of the house ; it is her privilege 
to decide where to place her guests, and an impertinence on your 
part to usurp her place. 

34. A gentleman will never t«,llt of hia bosmess afiiiirs to a lady, 
nor a lady weary her gentlemen friends by an account of her do- 
niestic affairs. 

85. The only gifts that may be offered or a/;cep(ed between ladiea 
and gentlemen who are not related or engaged are books, flowers, 
music, or confectionery. A lady who accepts costly presents of 
jewelry puts herself under an obligation that she may And trouble- 
some, and no true gentleman will expose a lady to the pain of re- 
fusing an improper gift of this kind. 

88. In entering a room filled with people, it is etiquette to bow 
slightly, as a general salutation, before speaking to each of those 



37. It is etiquette, before taking a place at table, to say " Good- 
morning," or " Good-evening," to those in the room before you, 
and especially to those who preside over the meal. 

88. It is a breach of etiquette to go into company with the 
breath tainted hy eating onions, garlic, cheese, or any other strong- 
scented food. 

39. It is a breach of etiquette for a gentleman to enter a lady's 
presence smelling of tobacco or wine. 

40. It ia a breach of etiquette to send a present hoping for an- 

41. It is a breach of etiquette ever to refer to a gift you have 
made, a favor you have granted, or mi obligation of any kind un- 
der which another lies with regard to you. 

42. It is a breach of etiquette, and sliowa a &aA want of true 
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delicacy, to p 
if accepted ai 

43. It is a bi-eacli of etiquette for a husbami or wife to epeak of 
each, other by their initial letter. When yon hear a lady saying, 
" B., gave me this," or a gentleman saying, " I always refer such 
matters to Mrs. P,," you may rest assured, whatever tlieir social 
BtatioD, they are low-bred. 

4A. "Civility," says Lord Chesterfield, "is particalariy due to 
all women ; and remember that no provocation whatsoever can 
justify any man in not being civil to every woman ; and the great- 
est man woQld justly be reckoned a brute if he were not civil to 
the meanest woman. It is due to their sex, and is the only protec- 
tion they have against the superior strength of ours." 

46. Too great familiarity towards a new acquaintance is a breach 
of etiquette, Yon are less likely to offend by being too ceremo- 

46. To notice, by look or word, any deformity, any scar or mis- 
fortune to the face or figure of a friend, is not only a breach of 
etiquette of the grossest kind, but is a want of humanity and good 
feeling as well. 

47. It is a breach of etiquette, when offering a gift, to represent 
it as valueless, or useless to yourself. " If you do not have it, the 
pigs will," is a homely old proverb in such cases, not acceptable in 
polite society. 

48. It is a breach of etiqnette to laugh at your own wit. If 
others will not do that for you, you had better let your remark 
pass unnoticed. 

49. It is a breach of etiquette to lean heavily npon a table ; and 
also to tip a chair to and fro when you are talking; and you wilt 
be justly punished if you find yourself sprawling on the floor 
with the chair on top of yon. 

60. It is a breach of etiquette to write your own remarks in a 
borrowed book. 

51. iSmirfmj is in-bred. 

52. It is a breach of etjquette for a gentleman to keep his hat 
on when handing a lady to a carriage. 

53. The man who will insult his inferiors ia a boor at hear^ 
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however polished he may appear amongst his ec[ualB, or however 
deferential to bis superiors. 

5i. It is a breach of etiijuette to display any bashfulness in 
company. Lord Chesterfield says; "As iav theofuvaiee hmtf,l 
hope you are above it. Your figure is iilie other people's ; I sup- 
pose you will care that your dress shall be bo too, and to avoid 
any singularity. What, then, should you be ashamed ofl And 
why not go into a mixed company with as much ease and as little 
concern as you would go into your own room 1 Vice and igno- 
rance are the only things I know which one ought to be ashamed 
of; keep clear of them, and you may go anywhere without fear or 
concern. I have known some peoi)le who, from feeling the pain and 
inconvenience of tliis mansaiae honlc, have rushed into the other ei- 
treme, and turned impudent, as cowards sometimea grow desperate 
from the excess of danger ; but this, too, is carefully to be avoid- 
ed, there being nothing more generaUy shocking than impudence. 
The medium between the two extremes marks out the well-bred 
man ; he feels himself firm and easy in all companies ; is modest 
without beiog bashful, and steady without being impudent ; if he 
is a str^iger, ho observes with care the manners and ways of the 
people most esteemed at that place, and CJjnforms to them with 
complaisance." 

55. It is a breach of etiquette to wear an air of abstraction in 
society. If your mind is really so absorbed tliat you cannot pay 
attention to what is going on around you, you had better stay at 
borne. An absent mind is much more frequently a proof of self- 
conceit than of genius. 

56. Eccentricity of any kind is in bad taste. 

67. To imitate the manners, voice, attitude, or gestures of great 
men were a folly almost too absurd to mention if it were not so 
cocomoD. Many persons, from a real or fancied personal resem- 
blance to some celebrity, will ape their manners also, as if mere 
appearance would make them equally distinguished. 

68. It is wiser, if you have met with reverses, to withdraw your- 
self from society than to have society withdraw from you. 

59. It is a breach of etiquette to assume pedantic aii's ; to talk 
of the Latin and Greek authors, and quote in those languages. 

60. It is a breach of etiquette to make a quotation in a foreign 
language imd then translate it, thereby giving your listeners to 
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undprstanii tliat you do not conaider them na well InfoiTned as 
yourself. 

61. Shakespeare says : 

■■ To thine own self be true. 
And it must follow, bs tlio night tl.e day, 

62. It is a gross breach of etiqaeUe to contradict any one. 

63. The man who would suSer himself to speak a word against 
& woman, or to rail at women generally, deserves a rebuke recent- 
ly giren to a coxcomb itt an English dinner-pai'ty, who was checked 
in bis loud abuse of the sex by one of the company, who said : " I 
hope it is (be gentleman's own mother and sisters wbo are referred 
to, and not ours." 

64. If yon try to make yourself appear more important than 
you really are, you run the risk of being considered loss so. 

65. Marston says : " I, me, and mine, should be bowed out of 
genteel circles. Egotism adorns no ime," 

66. It is a breach of etiquette to offer a partner in dancing an 
ungloved hand. 

67. Spitting is as vulgar as it is disgusting. 

6S. " The scholar, without good breeding, is a pedant ; the phil- 
O30[)her, a cynic; the soldiei', a brute; and every man disagree- 
able," says Chesterfield. 

09. It is a gross breach of etiquette lo betray an implied or in- 
voluntary conSdenee, even if you have not been bound to seci'Hsy. 

70. Bishop Beveridge says: "Never speak of a man's virtues 
before bix face, nor of his &iutts behind his back." 

71. " In private, watch your thoughts ; in your family, watch 
your temper ; in society, watch your tongue." 

72. " To arrive at tlie heart of true courtesy," says a modem 
writer, "separate the old English titles for the well-bred; they 
were theye«We-man and jm(fe-woman." 

73. It is better to live alone than in low company. If you can- 
not keep good company, keep none. 

74. Sterne thus defines courtship: "True courtship consists in 
a number of quiet, gentlemanly attentions ; not so pointed as to 
alarm, not so vague as to be misunderstood." 

75. It is a breach of etiquette to enter a room noisily, slamming 
the door, or stamping heavily upon the floor. 
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76. It is a breach of etiqaette to make violent ov abrupt move- 

77. It is a breach of etiquette ta neglect calling upon your 
friends, " Visiting," says a French writer, " forms the chord 
which binds society together, and it is so firmly tied that were the 
knot severed, society would perislL" 

78. It is a breach of etiquette to select the route when walking 
with a lady, unless she has requested you to do so. 

79. It is ill-bred to refuse the last piece on the i>late or dish, if 
it is offered to you, aa it implies a fear that there is no more in the 
pantry. 

80.. It ia a breach of etiquette to undertake any commission for 
B friend and neglect to perform it. Forgetfnlness ia no excuse. 

81. It is a breach of etiquette to answer a serious remark by a 
flippant one. 

82. Practical joking is a breach of etiquette that cannot be too 
severely censured. 

83. It ia a breach of etiqnetlfl to read when there ia any other 
person present. In the family circle, a member who opens a book 
should apologize for and explain hie appai'ent rudeness, if obliged 
to study or refer to the volume. 

84. It is a breach of etiquette to yawn. 

85. It is a breach of etiquette to blow the nose loudly. 

86. It is a breach of etiquette to suck the leeth. 

87. It is a breach of etiquette to pick the leelh or cleau the 
nails in company. 

88. It is a breach of etiqnette to speak much of your own per- 
foimaucea. 

89. It is a gross breach of etiquette to pass between two persons 
who are conversing together. 

90. It is a breach of eijqnctte to pass before anybody. If ac- 
tually necessary, it must be done with an apology. 

91. It is a breach of etiquette to urge wine upon a guest who 
has already declined to drink. 

92. It is a breach of etiquette to write a letter of congratnlation 
upon monming paper, even if it is habitually used. 

93. It is a breach of etiquette to call a new acquMntanco by Iho 
Christian name, unless requested to do so. 

94. If you write requesting an autograph, it is a hieach cf eti- 
quette to omit to enclose a postage-stamp for the rc[iiy. 
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95. Ladiea sJioula atoid the use vf strong perfiimes. They are 
unpleasant to nauseating ti some persoua and it is a breach of 
etiquette to annoy other people 

06. It B a breach of etiquette to lend a borrowed book, unless 
you hare the special permission of Ihe owner to do so. 

97. It is a breach of etiquette, as ivell as a most dangerous ex- 
periment to reconmiend reme lies to an invalid «h is under the 

98 A lady commits a, breach of etiquette that amoiinta to a 
gr sa impropriety by callmg upon i gentleman esceptm^ ufLQ 
busme'is at his place of business Fien relatives unless m the 
immediate family cannot receive calls from ladiea at hime 

nq Gentlemenshoulineverfctindupon the hearthrujnith their 
backs to the flre, either in a friend's house or their own. 

100. Forgetfulness is a breach of etiquette. It is impossible to 
be polite without cultlTating a good memory. The absent or self- 
alaorbed person who forgets tbe names of his next-door neighbors, 
recalls miluefcy tojiics, conftiaea the personal relationahipB of his 
personal friends, speaks of the dead as if they were still living, 
talks of people in their hearing, and commits a hundred such 
blunders without any malevolent intention, is sure to make ene- 
mies for himself, and to wound the feelings of others. Careless- 
ness, carried to a certain pitch, becomes unchristian. " It is not 
well," says an old proverb, " to talk of the gaUows to a man whose 
father was hanged." Some persons are so notoriolislf absent or 
forgetful, that their friends will say of them: " We must not tell 

B ; he is certain to tread on somebody's corns. TVe must ask 

!iim some evecing when we are alone." 
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□lain and eaay, with 70 eiurravincrB. This book ia an abridgment of our 
Ui^ work, entitled " The Keoret Out- 
Paper coreis. Price SOctJ- 

Bound in boards, witli cloth back.,...., ,.,.,..... ,,,-{iO cU- 

Chcsterfield's Letter-writer and Complete Book of Eti- 

' ^--leisf, S^sttmfittc Dtr€cttiHH for Arranging and WrUing ZeUf-rt, 



Also, Model CoTTespondenei] in Priendebip and Boaii 
of Model Love Letters. 



__ Coraplcto Book of Etiquette. 

Thei-e is more real information in this book tlian in half a dozen volumei 

Boond in boards, with doth back. Price SScls 

S^nk Converse's Complete Ba^jo Instructor. Without a 

Master. Containing a choice collection of Banjo Solos, Hornpipes, Eeels, 
Jiga, Walk AioundB, Bonga, and Banjo Stories, progressively arranged and 
plainly explained. Boundinboarda, witk«loth back. Price SO eti. 

The H^ician's Own Book, Containing several hnndrod 
amusiiw Sleight-ot-hand and Card Tricks, Perplexing Puizles, Entertain- 
ing Tricka and SeciBt Writu^ Explained. Illustrated with over 500 wood 
engravings, limo., cloth, gilt side and back stamp. Price SI 50 

North's Book of Love letterB. With DirectionB how to 

ten, auitable for Loyers 
,ncea. Interspersed with 

friendly guidance and adviw in matters of Luve, UourtsbLp and Marriage. 



30 specimea Lettera, auitable 1 
;rBlleire 



:n which they should writ* or reply la 
le reader will be aided in his Ibou-'-'- 



wdl see where he is likely to please ^ui where to displease, liow to begin 
and how to end his letter, and haw to judge of those nice shades of eipies- 

misQiidBistandiis. All wbo wish not only to copy a love If tier, but to leain 
the art of writing them, will Bad North's book a very pleaiant, sensible mid 
Irlendly coiQpwiKin. It fs an additlcBial recommendation that Bie variiiy 

offered ia very large. Cloth. Price , 75 CtS. 

Bouna in Iwaids, 50 eta. 
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Papular Bmka Bent Free of Pixtage at the Prices annexecl. 
The Parlor Magician ; or, Om Bmidml Tricks fur the Diaia- 

tna-Boim, cauCBinine: an EitenaiTe and UiKellaneous ColJettiOD of Conjni^ 
iiv^ and LegndcmHin ; SL^bCs "with Dice, Dominoefl. CuitlHi lUbboiUt 
Risks, Fruit. Coin. Balln, Himdbetchlefo, etc., all of wnlcb may be nt- 
formed in tba Parlor or l>taving»Roem, mtliotit tbe aid of tmy a^paTKtiia ; 
also embracing a cbo^re variety of Cnrlona DewitirniB, irbiob nuT be per- 
tanaei witb the aid of simple appaiatus; tbe wbole illnHti'at«d and clearly 

explained with 121 engravlneH. PaperCoyers. Price SOctl. 

Bound in boards, vitb cloEJi bock. >.,..>-.- - 50 cts. 

Book of Saddles and Plve Hundred Home Amusements. 



ba.min)F a Choice and Cnriona Collection of Riddles, Charades, EniemaB, 
,„^usea. Anagrams. Ti«H3i»3itiona.Conniiarmna,AmiiBiaBPuzsle9, Queer 
Sleigbts, Recreations in Arithmetic, Fireside GarneB oad IJatuial Maglii 
embtacini EntertBining AmuBements in MajnetiBtn, Cbemiatrj-, Second 
Bight anrTaimple Kecreations in Hcience tor Family and Social Pastime, il- 

lustniled with sixty Eimravinifli. Paper covers. Price .SO CIS. 

Bound in boards, with cloth back ffO CtS. 

Book of EireBide Gaines. Containing fkn Esplanation of tbe 
most Entert^nln^ Games suited to the Family Circle as a Becreation, sucb 
aa Games of Action, Games irbiali' merely require attention. Gomes vbich 
ivqnlre memory, Catcb Games,vhioh have for their objectflTricksoFMyati-. 
ScBtion, Games in vhich an opportDnlty is afforded to display Gallantry, 
"Wit, or Bome eliftht knovledge of eertain ScisDces, AmuEiDg' Foc&itB, Sirv- 
side Games for Winter Evenin j Amusement, eta. 

Paper covers. Price 30 da- 

Bound iu boards, with clotb back SO eta. 

Parlor .Theatrioala ; or.WinteT Ercningx' Enkrininmenl. Con- 
taining Acfii^ Froverbi. Dramatic Charades, Aeting Charades, or DriiW' 
Ing-RDom Paottimimee, Musical BnrlcaqueH, 'Tablcaus VivantB, etc.: ttif h 
Instructions for Amateurs ; hov to Construct a Staee and Cuitaia ; bow to 

enp Costumes and Properties ; on the " Making up " of Charatlen. ; 
its and Entrances; bov to arrange Tableaai, etc JUvBtrated 'lilh 

EneraTiiwa. Paper covera Price SO cU, 

Bonnd in boards, doth back [iO ct& 

The Book of 500 Cmiona Puzzles. Ccaitaining a large col- 
lection of entertaining Paradoxes, Perplexing Deceptions in nuniben. and 
Amusing Tricks in Oeomctfy . By the author ot " The SodaWe." " Tbe Se- 
cret Out," " The Magician''! Own Book." Illustrated with a grent variety 



uands a lar^e s 



re books are compiled from t) 



ih fiir nnS 



The American Boys' Book of Sports and Games. A Reposi- 

toryof Inand Out-boor Amnsemenb for Boys and Yontb. Illustrated 
wilSi nearly JWi enjiavings, dcsipned by White, Herrick. Weir and Baivey, 
and eneraved by N. Orr. 'lliis is, unqueationably, the moot abtractive nnd 
valuahTe book otlla kind ever issued in this or any other country. It Us 
been three years in preparation, and embraces all tbe sp^^ls and ^ame& that 
tend to develop the rjiysieul conatitution. improve the mind and heart, and 
relieve the tedium of leisaie hours, both in the parlor and the field. The 
E^avlnga are all in the finest Btyle of art, and embrace e^ht full-pan 
omamenlsl titles. ItlustTating the several denirtments of the work. besuCi- 
fitlly printed on tinted iHper. The look is issued in tfis best style, being 
printed on flne elaed paper, and handsomely bound. Extr-j. clolh. giV Fiile 
and back, extra gold. Price «1 SO 
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Popidar Booln soat Frse of Posta^ at the Prices aones©?. 
Spencer's Book of Comic Speeches and Humorous Hecita< 

tjonsi. A qollectiim ot Comic SpeecLes and Dialoguos, Humorous Prose and 
Foeticsl Recitations. Laughable Dramatic Scenes and fiurlesques, and i!k> 

tiona and Evenii^ Entertainmenta. Edited by Albebt J. SpENCEn. TDis 

Qomminds a laige saJe on Bocount of its real roeriiy It iacrammal lUL °of 
Comic PoetTf. Lai^hsble Lectuies, Irish and Dutcb Stories. Yankee larmi, 
iJtgnt Burlesques. Short Dramatia SceneA, Etmoroua Di&io^uee, and aJL 
kintls ot Funuv Speeches. 

Papermvers. Price 30 oti, 

Bound in boards, clotliback .,. GO otB. 

Harache's Uanoal of Chess- Containing a deacription of 

the Board and the Pieces, Cbesa Notation. Technii^ Terms willi di^;rami 
lllueCratiDE tbctu, Kelatiue Value of the Pieces, Laws of the Game, Otnetal 
Obsarratjona on the Pieces, Preliminary Games tie Basinners. Fifty Open- 
ii^ of Games, giving all the latest discoveries or Modem Masters, with 
bene gamcH and copioaa notea. Twenty Endings of Games, showing easiest 
irayB of eOectnw C1ieokmat«. ThlrCy-six iogenioua Diaeram Problems. 
and Sixteen ennona Cheaa Btratagema. To vhieh is added a Treatise on 
the Oamea t4 BackKsmmoa, Bussian Backgammon and Dominoes, the 
vltolB beii^ one of the beat Booka for Beginners ever nubliahed. By N. 
MiBACi^rChess Editor of '• fVilkes' Spirit of the Times:'' 

Bound in boarfs, cloth bank. Price 50 eta. 

Cloth, ffilt side ffieti. 

Uartine's Sensible Letter Writer ; Being a compvehensiva 

and complete Oiiide aad Assistant foe those who desin to carry on Epiito- 



Bimplest matteis ot 

^ppitcatiotis /or Umptoifme 

Lcllin Mbmh / 
L^liri of FTiem 



(Staining a iai^ collection of model I 
•- - ■ - itea to all ages and eondittons. 



I Otaice Caareliim of Love LtU/n, fa 
Bscry Silualinn in a CimTUhip ; 

Voitt of Ctremmy, Fianaiar hnOa 
tiont. eic, bmilier toOh NoUs 0/ At 
eepfance and Regret, 



Tbe whole cantaining 3110 Sensible Lettera and Xotea. This is an ioTalOB- 
tJe book for those persona who have not bad sufficient practice to enable 
tbem to vr1r« lettera vi!^ut great effbrt. It contains such a variety of 
letlen, that models may bs found to suit every subject, bound in boards. 

with illuminated cover and cloth back, 20J p^jes. PricH 50 Ml. 

Boond in oloth ..•,..., ..,..........,, ,...,,,. -.-.^cta. 

The Perfbct Gentleman. A book of Efciquetto and Elo- 
quence. Containing Information and Instruction for those who desire to 
liecome briaiant or conapicuous in Qeneial Society, or at Parties, Dinners, 
or Popular Gatherings, ete. It gives diiectiou* how to use wine at table, 
vith Rules ior judging the quality thereof, Itules for (Carving, and a com- 
plete Etiquette of the IKanei 3'able, including Dinner Speeches, ToasU 
and Sentiments, Wit and ConveisBtion at Table, etc; It has also an 

American Code of Etiqnette and Pnlihw™. fnr all rvraainnR. Mndii 

Speeches, with Directiona bon 
■t Public Meetings. Forms c 

^"•^ 't^..!:....""T.. '; MBB 
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Popnlax Books sent Free of Postage at Qke Frieea annosed.' 
Bill^rove's EaU-room Guide and Complete Dancin^-mas- 

tKj CoulBiuipz a plain treatise oa Etiqnetle anil Department aC BalU 
and FutJBs, with valuable liiuts on Dcaa and Iba Toilet, toftetber vith fall 
explanatloiw of the Bodimenti, Tenne, FiguiH Bud 8tepa used in Dandnv, 
ioclnding clear and la'ecisa insttueticnu bow to danne all kindi of Quad- 
TiUea, 'Walbna, Polkm, Rcdowaa, BeelL Bonnd, Plain and Fimcy Duices, 
sotbat any penon mar leam wm vitboat Hie aid of a teacher', to which 
ia added, easy directions tor callins ont the Finirea of erery dance, and the 
amount of Music reqnired for each. The whole lllustrai^ with 176 de- 
Bdripiive enBmvinga and digrams. Bj TuoMis Hillghote, Piofeseor ol 

Bound in cloth, with gat side and back. Price fl 00 

Bonnd in bomds, do^ back 78 ets. 

Wright'8 Book of 3,000 Amerioan Eeceipts ; w, Lighi- 

Uaefnl and Uomestic Arts— iiieludini CookinR, cinlectionery, Distilling, 
Perfumery, Chemicala, Vamdshes, Dyeing-, Agriculture, etc. Embracmg 

tmo or expense bB« been apued to make this Kurk ss compiehensive and 
accuE:at« as possible. Many Becelpta will be found in it tliat have nei'er 
betore aMenrcd in print in tbis country, gome idea may be fonoed of Ita 



in^ lat 



liiToollee 



many yean enraged in oolleettnj rare ami valuable Beccipla limo numer- 
ous languasfea besides tbe Eng-lish. This is by for the most valuable Ameri- 
can Receipt Book that bsa ever been published. 
ISmo., clotb, S5» pages. Price (1 BO 

The Hodem Focket Hoyle. Containing all the Games of 

"aotboritjionaliaisputea points." By " TuuMPa.'' ahisvaluablemanual 
Is all ori^nal, or tboron)^ly revised, from the best and lat«st authoritii^s, 
And includes the lavs and complete aireetlona for playinv one hundred and 
eleven dlffeientjtames, comprisinR' Card games. Chess, Checkers, Dominoes, 
Backgunmon, iSce, Billiards, and ali the Field Games. 33S pa^es. 

Papereovers. Price 50 ebl. 

Bound in boards, cloth back T5cts. 

Bound in cUKbgi^lt side and back SI 2S 

Richardson's Konitor of Free-Hasoury. A Complete 

Ouide to the various Ceremonies and Itoutine in Free-Mason's Lodiea, 

Chapt - . ..- _ .ft 

Mudei 
theSi 
and J. 

^M. ~ A book of ISt^ p^«s. 

Bonnd in papereovers. Price .,, "-.SOote 

Bound and ^It (9 00 

Barey and Knovlson's Complete Horse-tamer and Far- 
rier. A Xew and Improved Edition, contaltiinc; Mr. Barpy^s whole Secret 
DlBubduii^ and Breaking Vicious Hoises, together with his Improved 
Plan of Manai-inj Young Colia, and breaking ihem to the Saddle, the 
Eamessand the Sulky, with Kules lor selecting a piod Horse, for Feeding 
Horses, etc. Al»3, Tue Couplt^e Faurieu; or. Horse Doctor; a Guide 
for tbe Treatment of Horses in all Diseases to which that noble animal is 

John C. Khowlsos, during his'lits an Englisb Farrier of high popnlarity, 
eontaining the latest discoveries in the Cure 'of Spavin. Illustrated wiui 
ieacripti'e Engravings. 
Bound inboaids, cloth back. Prlue ,...--..-..--.<......-... 50 OtB. 
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Chapters, Encam^ents, HIcraichles, etc., in all the Degrees, wl 

the Signs, Tokens, Grips, Pass-words. Decorations. Drapery. Dress. Regalia 
•ind Jewels, in eai'h Ue«¥e. Profusely illustrated witb Explonator)' En- 
Tavings, Plans of tbe Interior of Lodges, etc. By Jabez Kicuinosott, 



Popnlar Books sent Froe of Postage at the Prices annexed. 

Book of Household Pets. ContainiDg valuable instructions 
nlMut the Difeaoes, Breedine, TnamHK and Man^wement ol the C»noTv 
Moekiug Bird, Brown ThniaS, or Thradiei, and other biids, and the i 
Tela, Guinea fig; White 
Treatise on the Principli 
im. Illuatrate§' 

n boards. Price Met, 

...76ct 

Athletic Sports for Boys. A Repository of Graceful Ee- 

ereationa for Youth, containing elcarand complete iuHtiuetions in GymiiaB- 
lics, Limb ExeiaseB, Jumpinc. Pole Leaping, Dumb Belli, Indian Cluba, 
Par^lel Cara, the^Horizontal^ Bar. the '-l'™.p«w, the Bmipeiided Eopea, Ska^ 

Bound in boards, -nitb cloth baclc. Price. 

Bonnd io ololh, giit side jl qq 

The Flay-Soom ; or, Jn-Dom- Games fvr Bmii and Girh ; in- 
cluding' Itoimd Games and Foileita. Slate anifEoaTd Games : also Dumeroua 
Table and Toy Games, together tillb a large collection of EteniDg Amuso- 
mentSi Comprehending Comic Divtrsions, Parlor Magic, Tnchs with Caids, 
ecientiHcKecrealionEaDdPuziles. Profuaelsillustiated-with 191 fine wood 

cnts. Bound m boaids, with cloib back. Price 50 eta. 

Bound in cloth, gilt aide tS^U. 

The PUy-aronnd ; or. Oul-Door OnrnM for B^i. A Book of 

Beslthy Becreations tor Yontb, conbiiniaa over a hundi^ Amnaemt^ntv, 
including Gamtsot Actiyitj' and Speed; Gameawlth Toys, Marbloa, Tops, 
Hui.ps, Kites. Archery, Balls; utth Cricket, Crtguet and Base-Ball. Illus- 



work, any person ot lbs moat ordinary intelligence mny Icam to write Mhort- 
Eund, and Report SpeechesandSermonBln a short time. Bounil in bmidB. 
with doth bach. Price gO Otg. 

Barton's Comic B«citations and Hnmoroas Dialogues. 

Containing a variety of Comic r.ecitatTona in Proso and Poetry. Amusing 
Diuli^uea, Burlesque Bcenea, Eccentric Orations and Stnmp Speeches, Hu- 
morous Interludes and Laa[!bable FarccH. Designed for tTcbodl Commence- 
ments and Amafovr Theatricals. Edited by jEuoaK Bautob. This is the 
hest collection of Humomna pieces, espeeiaily adapted to the parlor stntfe, 

that has ever been publisbcd. Illuminated paper cover. Price SO etS- 

Bound m boards, with cloth tack 00 its. 

The Secret Out; i 

book whhh ezphilns all ^'Si 

^ ^_.. ,._.,._ tmanyn< 

^ to illua 



.tide ana back. Price '.'. £151 
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Popnlar Boote Bent Fm or Fostage at ttio Prices aancsea. 
Tis Book of 1,000 Comieal Stories ; or, Eitdhsi liepai.1 of 

Faa. A licli banquat fiw every day in Iheyeiir, with aeveral couises Bnd a 
dessert. BILL OP FAEB : Coniprwilip Talfs ot Hnnwr, Lauehable An- 
ecdote!, Irresistible Drolleries, Jorial Jokes, Comical Concsits, Pubb and 
Pickings, Quibbles and Queiiei, Bon Pilots and Itroa^nins, Oddities. Epi- 
grams, etc. ADPTopriately IllnatTated with 300 Comic Engiavings. Sy 
the author o£ "Mis. Partington's Carpet-bag of Fun." 
Large l2ino., cloth. Price _ $150 

JHrs. Partington's Carpet-bag of Fan. A collection of 

orer one thousand of the most Comical Etottea, Amusing Adrentures, Side- 
splitting Jokes, Cheek-ext«ndine Poetry, Funny Conundrums, QUEER 
SAYINGS OF MRS. PARTINGTON, iCeart-rendinE Funs, Witty Repar- 
tees, etc. llie wholB illustrated by about 150 comio wood-cuts. 

Ilmo., 300 pages, cloth, gilt. Price SI SS 

Otnameoted paper covers 75 Ctl. 

Mow to Behave ; <^, The Spirit of Etiquetle. A Complete 

Guide to Polite »!ociety, for Ladies and Gentlemen ; containinit mfes lo< 
Bood behavior at the dinner table, in the parlor, and in the street ; with 
Important bints on introauation, conversation, et& 
Prfce 12 eta. 

Dr. Valentine's Comio Metamorphoses. Being the second 

series of Dr. ViUmtine'B Lertnrea, with Chaiaelera, as given by the lata 
Yankee HilL Embellished with numerous portraits. 

Ornamental paper cover. Price 76 ctS. 

Cloth, gilt Itl is 

Broad Grins of the langhii^ Philosopher. Being a Col' 

lection of Pnnny Jokes, Droll Incid«il«, and Ludicrous pictures. By 
Pickle the Yodkoeb. This book is really a good one. It is full ol tba 
drollest incidents imi^rinable, Inteispereed with good jokes, quaint sayings, 
and funny pictures. Price 13 eta 

The Knapsacik Full of Pun ; or. One Tnormml Ralkm of 

over' one" thoHland Jokes and^Funn ™Stories. By Doebtichs and othc( 
wittywriters. Largoqnarto. Price SOotS. 

The Plate of Chowder ; A Dish for Funny jn^Uovm. Appro- 

K lately illustrated with 100 Comic En^vings. By the author o( " Mrs. 
iTtington'B Carpet-bi« of Fun." 
limo., paper cover. Price .....SScta 

How to Talk a,nd Debate; m-, Fluency cf Speech Attained 
wittioutt/ie Saeriflct of Shffavet and Sense. 
Price 12 Ct* 

How to Dress with Taste. Containing Hint? on the lin.r- 
mouy of colors, the theory of contrast, the compleiion. shape or height. 
Priee 12ctB. 

How to Cut and Contrive Children's Clothes at a Small 

Cost. With numerous and esplanatory engravings. Price 12 eta 

The Yoans: Housekeeper's Book ; or. Sow to Have a (lood 

Mving«i««aSmaaina,mc. Price 12 Ot* 

The Chairman and Speaker's Guide ; or. Rules for the Or- 

4trlji CmdMI cf Pubiic Meeltngt, Price.,,,,,,,, 12 Ol* 
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